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Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders | 


OOK & 
ASTINGS 
COMPANY 


Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook in 
1827. Thirty years later Francis H. Hastings 
joined the firm, retaining his interest until his 
death in 1916. Some years prior to this date 
Mr. Hastings turned over the active manage- 
ment to his associates, the present owners. 








Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN .. . . MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEV!LLE 


BUHL ORGAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
SUCCESSORS TO 


BUHL and BLASHFIELD 
ORGAN CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


SINCE 1905 BUILDERS OF 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS 





BRING YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS TO US 



































THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ . 
is an organ of distinc- 
tive merit, one that is 
built strictly upon a 
basis of quality. 


s& 


THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 




















FRAZEE ORGANS 





Scholarly Specifications 
Unexcelled Voicing 
Supreme Action 
Superior Craftsmanship | 
Send for our 1929 Catalogue 


Frazee Organ Company 








Everett (Boston) Mass. | 








The American Organist is published monthly at 90 Center St., Staten Island, N. Y., by Organ Interests, Inc, Entered as second clas matter 
at Staten Island, N. Y., post office, July 17, 1928. Copyright 1929 by Organ Interests, Inc. Subscription $2.00 yearly anywhere; 25c a copy: 
30c back copy. October 1929, Vol. 12, No. 10. 
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The famous Austin Organ of Mormon Tabernacle 


Salt Lake City 


with the Tabernacle Choir conducted by Anthony C. Lund 
can be heard over the air early Monday evenings 


the following is what the Tabernacle Organists have to say about The Austin Organ 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


12-10-579 








After nearly fifteen years of service 


“After having played ‘over five hundred recitals 
on Austin organs I can say from experience they 
are perfection itself. The Universal Air Chest 
enabling one to make adjustments in a few 
minutes that formerly took hours and the great 
speed and ease with which one can play because 
of the practical type of console, together with the 
lasting qualities of construction and beauty of 
tone are only a few of the reasons why I should 
recommend the Austin organ.” 


—FRANK W. ASPER 


“It is a pleasure for me to highly recommend the 
Austin organ as an instrument of superior work- 
manship and tone quality. I have played the 
wonderful Austin organ in the Tabernacle ever 
since it was rebuilt by the Austin Co. I have 
also played a number of other Austin organs and 
therefore feel that I am in a position to know 
their points of excellence.” 
—Tracy Y. CANNON 


“Ever since the remodeling of the Tabernacle 
organ I have been an admirer of Austin organs. 


There are three things the organist is interested 
in: first, tone; second, workmanship and ma- 
terials; and third, durability. I have found Aus- 
tin organs without exception to possess variety 
and strong individuality of tone in all stops as 
well as a splendid balance in full organ. It is 
always a pleasure to play an Austin organ because 
of the comfort and convenience of the console and 
the perfect dependability of the mechanism. The 
simplicity of the action and the whole system is 
so easy of access that it requires a minimum of 
attention and is of extremely long life.” 
—EDWARD P. KIMBALL 


‘For concerts and Church purposes I have found 
the Austin organ to be supreme. Its tonal beauty 
always delights. Mechanically it is unsurpassed. 
In my semi-weekly concerts I am always charmed 
with my intsrument which never fails to impress 
and please my audiences. The smaller Austin 
organs that I have played have given this same 
unexcelled satisfaction. The Austin represents 
the highest in the art of organ construction.” 
—ALEXANDER SCHREINER 


Hartford, Conn. 

















MIDMER - LOSH 
ORGANS 











Not for the least 
money - - - 


Nor for the most 


But for the most 
discriminating - - 





Main Office and Works: MERRICK, N. Y. 

















Makes Good Organs Better 


Most of the organs in our modern 
churches and theatres are operated 
by the 


SPENCER ORGOBLO 


The steady, reliable wind power—the silent operation 
and the long years or service obtainable make the 
Orgobloideal for organs ofall types and sizes, old or new. 


Send for the New Catalog. Complete descriptive ma- 
terial on request—please state type and size of organ, 
and whether for home, church, theatre, or school. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
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Organ DYusic 
in the Home 


In homes of discrimination an organ reflects 
a critical taste and insistence upon the best 
things in life. + The Marr & Colton Repro=- 
ducing Residence Organ illustrated herewith 
is one of the instruments designed for 
residence use. Complete in every detail, it 
is perfectly balanced both for hand playing 
and for reproducing organ music from - 
hand-played rolls. + There is a Marr & 
Colton Reproducing Residence Organ built 
to suit your requirements, regardless of how 
small or large your space may be or where 
it is located. 


Can we help you untangle some of your organ 
installation problems? We render valuable assistance 
to architects at no cost. Avail yourself of our long 
and successful experience in designing, building and 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Factory and General Offices < 








AN ORGAN PLANNING SERVICE ... al no cost to you! 


THE MARR & COLTON COMPANY, Inc. 


- Warsaw, New York 














installing: organs in residences, churches and lodges. 
You'd like to know more definitely how we can be | 
of service to you. It’s worth finding out! Why 
not mail the coupon? | 

| 





Gentlemen: We wish to learn more PP’8 
of your service to architects. | 
Name Street 


City 





State 








12-10-580 
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The Latest Item in 
Organ Literature 


Every organist will be 
interested to see and 

to read this 
booklet 


Send for a 
copy free 
upon request 


_ ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


{Factory:— BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT} 
General Sales Headquarters:—642 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Recital 





Selections 


THE AIM of this department is not to 
show how to make-up a recital program, 
for the art of program-making is but 
rarely exemplified; nor is it to give news 
about recitalisis, for recitals are of such 
frequency as to be no longer classifiable 
as a matter of news. The sole aim is ta 
supplement the work of our Music Re- 
view department and show, in contrast to 
what our Reviewers think, what the pro- 
fession itself does. We exclude from 
these columns the commonplace things 
whose recitals performances are matters 
of countless and tiresome repetition, and 
endeavor to devote all the space here to 
the current items of organ repetoire on 
which the profession writes an emphatic 
endorsement not by word but by deed. 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 
First Conc.—PittsFieLp, N. H. 
Bach—St. Ann’s Fugue 
Batiste—Communion G 
Handel—Largo 
Andrews—‘Sweet Home” Trans. 
Pattison—Prelude C 
Read—Offertoire 
Kinder—Jubilate Amen 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Guilmant—Sonata 1 
Gilson—Prelude on Flemish Theme 
Bach—Toccata, Adagio, Fugue C 
Dethier—The Brook 
Wagner—Evening Star. Pilgrim Chorus 
Program 2 
Elgar—Allegro Maestoso (Son. G) 
Marsh—Evening Snow at Fuji Kawa 
Marsh—Young Girl in Wind 
Bach—Cathedral Prelude and Fugue 
Karg-Elert—In Dulci Jubilo 
Bonnet—Romance. Without Words 
Bonnet—Rhapsody Catalane 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
First Conc.—Sacinaw, MIcu. 
Dedicating Skinner 
Hanff—Ein Feste Burg 
Clerambault—-Prelude 
Bach—Adagio Am. Fugue Cm. 
Schmitt—Prelude 
Rousseau—Scherzo 
Bubeck—Fantasia 
Karg-Elert—Benediction 
Russell—Up the Saguenay 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Mulet—Thou Art the Rock 
CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 
AUDITORIUM—PoRTLAND, ME. 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Boccherini—Minuet A 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Cantabile 
Clokey—Fireside Fancies 
Chopin—Nocturne 
Boellmann—Ronde Francaise 
Massenet—Thais Meditation 
Bizet—Carmen Fantasie 
Program «2 
Tchaikowsky—Marche Slav . 
Tchaikowsky—Dance of the Candy Fairy 
Tchaikowsky—Abrabian Dance 
Goodwin—Fountain Sparkling 
Martin—Evensong 
Wagner—Dusk of the Gods 
Mozart—Minuet C 
Spanish—Juanita (arr. Cronham) 
Rossini—William Tell Overture 
Program 3 
Welsh—Men of Harlech (arr. Cronham) 
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Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Schubert—Allegro Moderato (Unfinish- 
ed) 
Macbeth—Intermezzo 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Cronham—Oriental Scene 
Sturges—Meditation 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
FRED FAASSEN 
Station WCBD SELEcTIONS 
Stebbins—In Summer 
Foote—Allegtetto 
Ketelbey—Monastery Garden 
Dawes—Melody 
Nevin—Cangona Amorosa 
Johnston—Midsummer Caprice 
Goodwin—In the Garden 
Nevin—Buona Notte 
OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 
First M. E.—Lone Beacu, CAL. 
Widor—Toccata (Fifth) 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Nevin—Will o’ the Wisp 
Wagner—Liebestod 
Kinder—In Moonlight 
Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Jenkins—Night 
Yon—American Rhapsody 
JUDSON WALDO MATHER 
First Baptist—SpoKANE, WASH. 
Dedicating 3-46-2176 Moller Organ 
Bach—Toccata and’ Fugue Dm 
Johnston—Evensong 
Wolstenholme—Pastorale 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Flagler—Concert Variations 
Clokey—Suite: Fireside Fancies 
Mather—Troika 
Wagner—Magic Fire Music 
Liszt—Les Preludes 
EDWARD G. MEAD 
BowpoIn COLLEGE 
3m Austin 
Mendelssohn—Prelude Cm 
Guilmant—Berceuse 
Vierne—Scherzo E (2nd) 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Truette—Meditation Bb 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells, Cradle Song 
Londonderry Air 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
FREDERICK STANLEY SMITH 
St. Jonn’s—Satispury, N. C. 
3-40 Moller 
Guilmant—Preludio (Son. 1) 
Bach—In Thee is Gladness 
Handel—Aria (‘Con. 10) 
Borowski—Meditation-Elegie 
Smith—Grande Choeur. Spring Morn. 
Boex—Marche Champetre 
Faulkes—Festival March 
Londonderry Air 
Bornschein—French Clock 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
Mr. Smith also gave the following 
compositions, on, the 3-35 Casavant in 
First Presbyterian, Statesville, N. C., in 
addition to numbers taken from the Salis- 
bury program: 
Handel—Ombra mai fu (Largo) . 
Arensky—But Lately in Dance 
Treharne—Mother, my dear 
Martin—Wayfarer’s Night Song 
Tipton—Spirit Flower 
Massenet—II est »Doux; il est Bon 
Nevin—Tragedy of a. Tin Soldier 
Nevin—Canzone Amorosa 
Bornschein-Fry—French Clock 
Jensen—O Stay, Thou Golden Moment 
ORRIN C. SUTHERN 
TRINITY—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Nevin—Alla Fantasia 
Dethier—Nocturne 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Gm 
Wagner—Liebestod 
Franck—Chorale 
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Dethier—Andante Cantabile 
Mulet—Carillon-Sortie 
ROBERT W. WILKES 
Presents New KILcEN IN RECITALS 
In New York City 
The new 3m Kilgen in St. Peter’s, Bar- 
clay Street, down-town, will be heard i: 
a series of eight preludial recitals at th 
3:30 services the first Sunday of eac 
month, when Mr. Wilkes plays thir: 
minutes of organ music. The first pr. 
gram, Oct.’ 6th: 

Beethoven—Adagio 

Stebbins—Song of Joy 

Thompson—Pastel 

Strauss—Reverie 

Sullivan—Lost Chord 

Shure—Pool of Bethesda 

SAN DIEGO 
BALBoA PARK RECITALS 
Mr. Royal A. Brown substituted for Dr 
Stewart during the summer in three re- 
citals, playing a Bach program of nine 
numbers in addition to these two pro- 
grams: 
Rogers—Sortie F 
Widor—Suite Latine: Adagio 
Jensen—Goblin Frolic 
Borowski—Sonata One 
Chaminade—Havanaise-Danse Creole 
Goltermann—Religioso 
Mendelssohn—Wedding March 
Program 2 
Bach—Christmas Pastofal Suite 
Widor—2 Mvts. Son. 2 
Debussy—Girl With Flaxen Hair 
Dett—Barcarolle 
Grainger—Mock Morris Dance 
Dupre—3 Versets on Magnificat 

Miss Margueritte Barkelew Nobles 
was guest recitalist in a program of 
Bach, Schumann, Nevin, Borowski, De- 
bussy, Stoughton, and Widor. 

Miss Gladys Hollingsworth was also 
guest recitalist, playing Bach, Schubert, 
Rowley, Bonnet, Macfarlane’s Evening 
Bells, German, Franck, Elgar, and Widor. 

Mr. Charles Shato was the fourth re- 
citalist in a program of Rogers’ Concert 
Overture, Nevin’s By the Lake, Clokey’s 
Mountain Sketches, Sowerby’s Comes 
Autumn Time, Widor, Stoughton’s Saki, 
Becker’s Plantation Memories, and Gou- 
nod. 


—PALMER CHRISTIAN— ; 
head of the organ department and Uni- 
versity Organist at the University of 
Michigan, where he has been for the past 
five years, “brings to his audiences a 
cztholicity of taste, a flexibility of inter- 
pretation, and an imagination that hold 
their attention”, and that also have in- 
duced the directors of the University 
School of Music to reduce Mr. Chris- 
tian’s schedule of teaching so that his 
“preparation and presentation of his re- 
citals during the coming season may be 
accomplished with greater ease”. ‘This 
is an excellent tribute and eminently de- 
served. Mr. Christian is a master artist 
of finest caliber whom the profession at 
large can use to emphatic advantage 
the very critical task of presentiny the 
American organ to American. audicrces 


in recitals that are unique in their happ) 
combinaton of thé two desirable elements 
cf high technical worth and keen misical 
enjoyment. 


SHELDON FOOTE in his new posi 
tion with the First Methodist, El D:rado, 
Ark., has a mixed chorus of 35 voices, 
with two 90-minute rehearsals each week, 
and the Church has given Mr. Fovie an 
appropriation of $500 a year for new 
music, together with an additional “gen- 
erous sum for the upkeep of the o-gan, 
which is a 4-58 Skinner. 
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ILLGREEN, LANE & CompaNy 
ORGANS 


GREAT 
Diapason Major 
Diapason Minor 
Viol di Gamba 


Gemshorn 
SWELL ' , es marell “anal 
Bourdon ties IW/RT v Fi eae u 
Diapason " Vary, ‘ a ute Harmonic 
Viole d@’Orchestre on 
Aeoline a e 
Viol Vibrato == wep acdsee : Pes CHOIR 
Gedeckt a < : - : — Contra Dulciana 
a. 4 i ; : io 4 4 Geigen Principal 
ohr oete Ba a . : i . Dolce 
Solo Harmonics ' ae 3 ; “a , Salicional 
Flautina e ask bs } ee x: Vox Celestis 
Oboe 4 eet ~ 3 « Grosse Floete 
Cornopean ae at ‘ = Clarabella 
Vox Humana { rites oes oe Se Quintadena 
i] - . ; te Wald Floete 
5 PEDAL 4 ; ~ : . : - Harmonic Piccolo 
Sear’ Pkisbeion i eke Sn 
Violone ; - ECHO 
Bourdon : 8 Diapason 
Lieblich Gedeckt : Viole d’Amour 
Violoncello Dolcissimo 
bles Octave : : Gedeckt 
of Brass Flute Unda Maris 
De. Flute d’Amour _ Fern Floete 
7x Trombone Vox Humana 
Tromba > Cathedral Chimes 
also 
ert, 
1ing Y 
dor. 
re- ’ 


cert 


cy GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


mes 
aki, 
— An Organ built by Hillgreen, Lane & Co., twenty-five years ago, 
and opened in recital by Mr. Archer Gibson, was found too good 
Uni- to replace, so it was enlarged by its builders in 1912. A new 
of console and further additions have recently been completed and 
ag today it is a very complete instrument. The Echo Organ is lo- 
iter- cated in the basement of the building; the tone is emitted through 
registers in the auditorium floor, with excellent effect. 
rsity 
hris- The Great is entirely expressive, with the exception of the un- 
enclosed Tuba. The Swell Vox Humana is individually enclosed. 
There are 25 couplers, 13 combination pistons, and the usual 
accessories, with a very useful Unison Coupler Cancel and a Gen- 
eral Coupler Cancel. The Pedal is augmented; there is no borrow- 


ing whatever in the manual division. 





HILLGREEN, LANE @& COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 
Sullivan Pipe Organ Co. - - - 1913 Clark St., Omaha, Nebr. 
Will A. Watkin Co. - - - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G.F. Dohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1010 Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, III. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 
AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


CARL F. MUELLER: Departine Day, 4p.e. A 
smooth melody of unusual warmth and genuineness, 
over a quiet non-rhythmic accompaniment, and the com- 
bination makes an attractive piece of music. The usual 
ternary form is abandoned and instead we have a plan 
like this: A-B-A-C-A-D. Since the A section is the 
melody and has genuine interest, the B, C, and D do 
not matter so much; B is manufactured to fit the space, 
rather than inspirational; C is a hymntune section, very 
beautifully used, but none the less marking the piece as 
exclusively for church organists ; and D is a moody coda 
that begins with the C theme but turns effectively to the 
main business of a coda, namely, reaching a satisfactory 
conclusion. Organists everywhere will like this piece 
and so will the congregations. Chimes are easily possi- 
ble; for instance, in the C section on E-flat on the first 
beats of measures 1, 3, 5, 7, and the third beat of 8. It 
is fine service music for the average organist and con- 
gregation. White-Smith, 1928, 50c. 


HOMER NEARING 
SOUTHWESTERN SKETCHES 

Here we have something original, useful, effective, prac- 
ical. If there is anything else good to be said about any 
work, we’d be glad to know of it and say it of Mr. Near- 
ing’s opus. Not that it’s the long-awaited gem of the 
age; not that it’s a masterpiece of musicianship and con- 
struction; not that it’s going to set the world on fire, 
but merely that it is a set of five mood-pictures, each of 
which was not written till the Composer had the neces- 
sary inspiration for the invention of his melodies and 
themes. The five are as follows: 

SAN JaAcINTo MornING, 4p. e. It opens with a lone 
flute solo, or make it an Oboe if you like, or if you 
want something of odd color make it a Vox Humana 
without violence to anybody. Then after three measures 
we have two of melody and harmony, then three of lone 
melody, and more of harmony. And so it goes, to the 
creation of a beautiful, moody, convincingly musical 
piece of music that rises to a sturdy fff climax before 
it’s third page is finished. It will appeal to any audience, 
and it’s good enough structurally to appeal to any 
musician too. 

Yucca Brossoms, 4p. e. Again we have a mood-pic- 
ture, or a flower-picture, or a tone-poem, anything we 
may want to call it. It paints a mood, a picture, and 
does it beautifully, and without asking an organist to 
work very hard; in fact the only work will be that newer 
work of the newer Americans, namely registrational 
work. The bits of music by Mr. Nearing remind us of 
the work of Edward MacDowell; they are dainty, gen- 
uine, both musical and musicianly; nothing trivial any- 
where, yet even an uneducated audience can enjoy them 
if adequately presented. 

THE HaAunNTED Mesa, 4p. e. The pedal plays crotchets 
on low F, the left hand plays quavers just above it on 
C-F-C-E-C-Ef C-Df, repeating the pattern in each 
measure; and against this combination the right hand 
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ment. Given a modern organ with its wealth of tone 
color, and a modern organist with his wealth of ideas 
as to how to use it, and the audience will get chills down 
their spines. Turn the lights low; lights ought to be 
turned low anyway for an organ recital. 

SHapows, 3p. e. A combination of a thematic melody 
all by itself against steady harmony and a pedal bass, 
the melody going where it will; and for contrast we 
have some three-part counterpoint, all in perfectly good 
taste, and all interesting from the musical standpoint. 

A Forcorren Trai, 6p. me. In march rhythm and 
Trail spirit. Begins softly enough, grows sometinies 
softer, sometimes louder, sticks to its portrayal purpose, 
as also to its thematic content, and ultimately reaches a 
grand climax. Again it’s a beautiful bit of real music, 
not of the simple order but of the musicianly. 

Conclusion? That here is a piece of music every or- 
ganist getting over three hundred a year should have, 
for all can play it, all can and will enjoy it, and many 
will be clever enough to pass along an equal amount of 
enjoyment to their audiences or congregations. It would 
make excellent service material, and certainly equally 
excellent recital material if rightly placed in the middle 
of the program. It is easy to play; the junior organists 
will have their difficulties entirely with registration, for 
they will probably not dare think it permissible to make 
music so unusual or so attractive at the dignified organ. 
Gray, 1928, $1.50. 


HUMPHREY J. STEWART: Cortece TriuMpuat, 
4p. md. A well-written bit of service music, wherein 
we have the contrast between harmonic writing and 
contrapuntal, with the interest divided between the two. 
It can be used either for postlude or brilliant prelude. 
Fischer, 1929, 60c. 


WILLIAM T. TIMMINGS: Currew MELopy, 4p. e. 
A quiet, appealing melody, simply handled against the 
usual pedal and smooth accompaniment. The piece is 
genuine enough to merit an excerpt and we show the 
melody in No. 1496. It is an inspirational sort of a 
melody, not manufactured to see what a composer can 
do in a spare moment, but rather a bit of a melody that 


1496 cr 





came to a musician and appealed to him as being worthy 
of recording on paper for the benefit of other musicians 
too. And that’s the only way lasting music can ever be 
created by any but the greatest of genius. So much 
music is manufactured, inspirationless, meaningless; 
here is a piece that is simple, direct, musical, and ap- 
pealing. Schmidt, 1928, 50c. 

EVERETT E. TRUETTE: AwnGELus, 8p. ©. 
Tastes must differ, especially in matters of art and ex- 
pression, and personally I do not like this work nearly 


1498 





so well as its predecessor in the set of three pieces pub- 
lished separately as Three Arabesques. However. each 
reader may use the excerpts and see for himself what 


plays a melody, quite fit to match the title of the move- the music is; which will be the only way of deciding the 
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Century-old company 


installs organ in century-old church 


O OBTAIN an organ with modern refinements 
in mechanism and tone and still retain the sea- 
soned purity of true Colonial architecture . . . this 
was the problem recently confronting St. George’s 


Episcopal Church of Hempstead, Long Island. 


Founded in 1702, St. George’s is 
rich in the traditions of eventful 
Colonial history. Built in 1822, 
the present structure offers a pic- 
ture of snug simplicity sharply 
contrasting with the later tend- 
ency toward Gothic grandeur. 


To forestall the possibilities of 
architectural discord, it was quite 
natural that St. George’s should 
have selected Pilcher to install 
an organ in complete harmony 
with its present cherished sur- 
roundings. 


Founded two years before St. 
George’s Episcopal Church was 
built, the House of Pilcher offers 
churches everywhere an experi- 
ence of over a century in the 
building of fine organs. 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS 
INCORPORATED 
General Offices: Louisville, Ky. 
New York Office: Steinway Hall 


PILCHER 
Organs 
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issue. This piece is founded on materials shown in No. 
1498; one measure of the melody is missing here, but 
the reader can supply it by repeating the first measure 
shown for left hand and pedal, and against it playing 
the melody notes G, Ef, Ef, in the rhythm of measure 
two as shown. There is considerable evidence of work- 
manship and variety of treatment, and then we have a 
middle movement in Vox Humana with Chimes, and if 
anyone wants to know how the Chimes are used for best 
effect, let him note what Mr. Truette here writes. T. 
A. O. has been so long talking about the correct use of 
the Chimes—as opposed to the atrociously bad melodic 












































use—that we show excerpt 1499 just to definitely illus- 
trate the point. We presume these few Chime notes, so 
correctly indicated. for best effect, are sufficient to make 
everyone like the whole piece. Schmidt, 1928, 60c. 
EVERETT E. TRUETTE: Toccatina, 12p. md. 
The old toccato style with all its inherent simplicity and 
show of fire, will never lose its popularity. Here is an 
example which any ordinary organist can rattle off in 
fine style, and with which he can easily impress any con- 
gregation, learned or otherwise, with a respect for his 
technic as an organist, for it is sure to sound difficult 
even though it is not. After all, that is what we must 
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do now and then. No. 1500 shows the opening meas- 
ures. It rings true to inspiration; that ‘is, its contour 
is graceful and natural, its harmony is natural with 
enough spice to make it enjoyable, and its persistent 
vitality is catching. Then there is that most effective of 
effects, the upward chromatic rush of a three or four- 
part chord in quavers. The contrast section is a quiet 
harmonic passage, with Vox Humana, colored a bit by 
a flute cadenza at each cadence. Here’s a great teacher 
who still wants some of his music to be musical. By 
all means get the set of three pieces, each published 
separately, as in fact they are also here separately re- 
viewed. Schmidt, 1928, 75c. 
WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC 

WHEN THE Music profession adopts the same broad 
standards of workmanship that have been the invari- 
able predecessors of success in commercial lines, a 
book of this kind will be valuable to the general read- 
er and profitable to the publisher. As it stands, .it 
can hardly be taken for much more than an advertis- 
ing proposition, a house-organ for a multitude of 
smaller individuals who could not afford to publish 
their own house-organs or catalogues. 

To publish a directory of musicians is to invite 
more work than reward. Under present economic 


conditions and professional attitudes, such a book is 
impossible of production by other than a philanthrop- 
ist. If a reader is to place confidence in such a book 


he must be able not only to believe the statement. 
made, but those statements must, by their treatmen 
and presentation, also convey to a reader a relatiy. 
idea of the subject’s importance. For example, M: 
Lew White, founder of the White Institute of Orga 
in New York City, is one of two organists whos 
photographs are presented; his biography is told ; 
twelve lines, none of which can convey Mr. White 
actual status in the organ world nor tell the impo: 
tance of his Institute nor the courage it took to foun: 


it. And Mr. Joseph W. Clokey is given seven line- 


but not a word about the marvelous choral works }- 
has produced nor the organ compositions that ai: 
making his name known throughout the world an.| 
recording it indelibly on the pages of history. 

So the reader will easily see the impossibility o/ 
producing an authoritative directory of living mu 
sicians. Jealousy fights against an honest editor .:/ 
such a work and defeats sales; at the same time the 
inexcusable indifference of the professional musician 
makes the work of such an editor like trying to move 
Gibralter ten feet to the north. It just cannot be 
done. The only way we get such works as this and 
the various other works of its class, is by the com- 
mercial proposition of having the artist pay for any 
photograph used, or perhaps for any biographical no- 
tice given, and getting enough of these paying en- 
tries to cover the cost of the book, in the mean time 
seasoning it well with a few nationally famous mu- 
sicians who have not had to pay nor been asked to 
pay. Such a proposition is legitimate. The musicia1 
has long been complaining about giving his services 
for nothing; it is time for the commercial world to 
mention the invaluable service it has long been giv- 
ing the musician without one penny in return. The 
newspapers are the most notorious of the spenders. 
They have created. values over-night and made mil- 
lionaires of men irrespective of native ability. How 
much money 'wotild.a prize-fighter be worth if the 
newspapers of the entire nation were to stop print 
ing stories about him and his doings? How many 
ill-equipped aviators would have thrown their lives 
into the mid-Atlantic if they had not, for a certainty 
known that the newspapers of America would have 
elected them to million-a-year incomes if they had 
succeeded in the crossing? It is all well for the pro- 
fessional to sniff at the tainted press in music jour 
nalism, and it is tainted: .It will continue to be tainted 
until the professionals themselves abandon the all-for- 
themselves. creed and adopt instead the Rooseveltian 
idea of being a part of and doing something for the 
profession at large. 

All these forces have been at work in the produc- 
tion of this excellent Who Is Who in Music. It is an 
attractive book, 9 x. 12, nicely bound, about 450 pages. 
Price not stated. Published at 190 N. State St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 


New Ciaie Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 


H. ARNOLD SMITH is responsible for an DE 
HEROIQUE published by Cramer’s of London. In no way 
does it bear out the high promise of THE Sra, published 
by Stainer & Bell a decade or more ago. The new » iece 
is difficult to play and understand; the writing is «!ab- 
orate, the chromatic harmony startling ; the general tone 
is solemn and the music has an air of distinction that 


























The M. P. Moller Organ Works 


announce another addition 


to their already incomparable line of special organs 


The M. P. Moller 
“Artiste” Mortuary Organ 


This instrument is a special adaptation of the famous Méller 
“Artiste” reproducing player, to a hand-played organ, musically 
and architecturally designed for funeral use, and especially 
voiced and tone-regulated for that particular purpose. 


We now offer four distinct M. P. Moller Organs, each for 
a special use: 


M. P. Moller Church and Concert Organs 
The M.P. Moller “‘Artiste” reproducing Residence Organs 
The M. P. Moller “De Luxe” Unit Organs 
The M. P. Moller “Artiste” Mortuary Organs 


All are recognized leaders 
endorsed by the best authorities and fully guaranteed 








Catalogs and specifications on request 
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The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Pipe Organs 
Factory AND Executive Orrices - HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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588 THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


may put it over. At the same time it is not the sort of 
music for the average listener. 

From Novello there is a fine edition of Brahms’s Chor- 
al Prelude and Fugue on O TrauricKeIT O HERZELEID 
by John E. West. This lovely piece is a worthy compan- 
ion to the Eleven Choral Preludes and should find a 
place for itself with all discriminating organists. 

Tue Sacrep Hour, a reverie, by Albert W. Ketelbey, 
published by Bosworth of London, is quite another sort 
of animal. A synopsis gives the following: “A young 
priest is playing the organ, the melody expressing his 
changing mood. His thoughts are suddenly interrupted 
by the singing of the Ave Maria and in an access of 
reverant emotion he resumes playing and almost imper- 
ceptibly his melody adapts itself to the Ave Maria which 
is still being sung, and rises to a grand climax of de- 
votional fervour.” Isn’t that lovely! This masterpiece 
is also published for piano solo, violin and piano, cello 
and piano, small orch., full orch., and is recorded by 
Columbia Record 5289. 

Another piece along the same lines, only worse, is THE 
Monks Dream by Holms, published by Beal Studdard 
of London. The poor old monk must have been eating 
lobster. 

From Paxton there is a tender little ditty called 
L’Aveu by Leonard Peck; it is quite attractive in its 
way and would prove of use to the theater organist. 

Costallat of Paris has published a PastoraLE AND 
FUGUE, JUBILATIO, and RECUEILLEMENT, by E. Ratez. 
director of the National Conservatoire at Lille. These 
three pieces are easy to play and should prove popular 
for recital use; they are in the style of Dubois and Guil- 
mant, and while they say nothing exceptional, are really 
attractive light music; I have enjoyed playing them. 

From the same publisher there are two pieces by Al- 
bert Renaud, Toccata in C minor and Toccata in D, 
that are excellent examples of their type; the music is 
straightforward, brilliant, and easy to play—who could 
ask for more? 

Last but least is a Concert Fantasia by Oscar 
Retisch, published by Drumn; it is as devoid of musical 
interest as a pedal cadenza. This being the case you will 
no doubt be hearing some of our leading recitalists piay 
it during the coming season. 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 


FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow; 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—NOVEMBER— 

William Faulkes: Concert Overture Ef, 18p. md. An 
ideal prelude, and equally ideal for the opening of an av- 
erage recital program; not really difficult, but a little 
tricky here and there, and yet it’s fine, interesting music. 
Schirmer, 1902, $1.25. Festal March D, 7p. md. An 
unusually brilliant and delightful march, not really dif- 
ficult. Schmidt, 1909, 65c. Idylle Df, 3p. e. A beauti- 
ful little quiet number. Try it on Vox Celestes and Vox 
Humana, pianissimo, with just a touch of a sforzando 
here and there. Schirmer, 1902, 50c. Jubilant March 
D, 6p. md. Another brilliant, stirring march. Vincent, 
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1903. Toccata, Carillon, March, 1lp. md. e. and me. 
Three pieces in one cover. Schmidt, 1927, $1.00. 

Rene L. Becker: Chanson Matinale, 5p. e. A lilting 
melody, fine rhythm, beautiful music. Fischer, 1914, 60c. 
Chanson du Soir, 5p. me. Companion piece, also beauti- 
ful, practical music. Fischer, 1914, 60c. Marche Nup. 
tiale, 6p. me. A good march for prelude or postlude. 
Presser, 1916, 60c. Song of the Seraphim, 5p. e. Ar 
unusual thing, melody in left hand, detached chords ir 
the right; try it as a development of your registrationa| 
sense, and don’t be satisfied with the results till you hav: 
something clever, soft, artistic. Presser, 1916, 60c. Son 
ata No. 1, Gm, 30p. md. Here’s a work of genuine in 
terest and charm, not complicated or stiff, but always in- 
teresting, even beautiful music; if your repertoire needs 
a sonata, this will be fine because of its genuine musica! 
worth. Schirmer, 1912, $1.50. 

Firmin Swinnen: Chinoiserie is a dainty little con- 
cert piece for organs with percussion stops, equally suit 
able for service use if it is played at the right time in the 
service. Soir d’Automne and Soir d’Printemps are two 
fine melody pieces within easy reach of junior organists 
who must have only works of real melodic appeal. All 
by Fischer. Longwood Sketches, four movements, each 
of them difficult, all of them excellent music requiring 
players with fine technic and registrational sense. Pres- 
ser, 1927. 

Edward F. Johnston’s Forest Vespers should be added 
to the works listed for him in a former issue. .3p.e. It’s 
an odd sort of melody in minor mood, with enough real 
music in it to make an excellent postlude. Fischer, 1914, 
60c. 

Orlando A. Mansfield: Capriccio alla Gavotta, 7p. 
md. An excellent little postlude in happy mood, good 
rhythm, melodious. Schirmer, 1921, %5c. Phansie Gm, 
4p.me. An unusual bit of music that can be made inter- 
esting and will serve as a good prelude. Ditson, 1923, 
60c. Variations in the Olden Style, 11p. md. There is 
something very charming and appealing in this set of 
variations; it is more musical than the variation form 
usually can be. Gray, 1918, 50c. Vesper Time, 4p. e. 
A good prelude for the evening service, different from 
the commonplace melody-and-accampaniment style. Dit- 
son, 1927, 40c. Readers of T. A. O. will recognize Dr. 
Mansfield as their British correspondent. 

Rubinstein: Anybody wanting a fine transcription of 
his Reve Angelique, or Kamennoi Ostrow as it is more 
properly called, are referred to the Lemare arrangement 
published by Schott. Not really difficult, but a little 
tricky here and there. Everybody likes it. 

For choral music of the month, first must come the “In 
Flanders Fields” by Mark Andrews for high voice, it is 
the finest setting of this wonderful poem for Armistice 
Day. For All Souls, what could be better for the aver- 
age choir than Foster’s “Souls of the Righteous?” It’s 
a beautiful bit of church music. Dr. Noble has a setting 
also, which is superb for unaccompanied quartet ot 
chorus, but it’s not quite so easy to do. 

To the juniors in the profession we especially recom- 
mend Faulkes’ Festival March, Becker’s Chanson Matin- 
ale and Chanson du Soir, Swinnen’s Autumn and Spring- 
time melodies, and Mansfield’s Vesper Time. For those 
with a little more technic we urge Faulkes’ Concert Over- 
ture Ef and Jubilant March, Becker’s Sonata No. 1, 
Swinnen’s Chinoiserie, and of course the Rubinsi«in 
Kamennoi Ostrow if you are unfortunate enough not to 
have it already. 

Any and all works mentioned in this column can be 
obtained from any of the publishers whose names and «- 
dresses will be found in our advertising pages. 
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Real Program Music 
All Novelties 


The Chimes of St. Mark’s ... A. Russolo  .75 


The Angelus hour is announced by the many 
chimes of Venice, chief among which are those of 
St. Mark’s. The beautiful scene of people praying, 
gliding along in their gondolas is described in this 
piece. Pietro A. Yon the famous concert organist 
has included this highly effective composition on 
many of his recent programs resulting in a heavy 
demand for the printed copy. 


Night of Spring .... Charles R. Cronham_ .60 


“Of rather unusual character, played by the com- 
poser at the 1928 N.A.O. convention, it attracted 
much attention because of the melodious quality of 
the themes, the rippling accompanimental figures 
and the deft manipulation of registrational possibil- 
ties.” 

The American Organist. 


The Enchanted Isle. A Bermudian Suite 
R. Deane Shure $1 


1. Angels’ Grotto 3. The Sea Fan 

2. The Pilot’s Gig 4. The Cathedral Cliffs 
It is evident that Mr. Shure studied Bermuda with 

the eyes and ears of a poet and from his observa- 

tions has produced a suite that will stand as one of 

the best productions of his versatile ability. 


Sketches from Nature. Joseph W. Clokey $1.50 


1. The Pipes of Pan. 3. Twilight Moth 
2. Dripping Spring 4. An Angry Demon 
This is a real novelty which all organists seeking 
a poetical suggestive type of program music should 
get immediately. From the pen of one of the best 
of the younger American. composers these sketches 
constitute a four-numbered suite that is a worth- 
while contribution to contemporary organ music. 


Miscellaneous 


Under the Stars. Nocturne. H. J. Stewart 
Loneliness-Meditation Cesar Borre 
Overture Triomphale G. Ferrata 
Afterglow-Meditation ...... Charles S. Skilton 





Obtainable thru the agency of every firstclass 
Music House 


Published by 


]. Fischer & Bro. New York 


119 West 40th Street 








New Christmas Music 


of 1929 


Anthems—Mixed Voices 


AVERY, STANLEY R. 
Joy to the World (Based on “Antioch”) 
Octavo No. 14,308 
BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN 
It came upon the midnight clear. 
Octavo No. 14 
CANDLYN, T. F 
Christ is born today (Carol-Anthem) 
Octavo No. 14,310 
The Son of Mary (Carol-Anthem) 
Octavo No. 14,314 
GAUL, HARVEY (Arranger) 
And the Trees do Moan. Octavo No. 14,319 
Stars lead us ever on. Octavo No. 14,320 
The Shepherds and the Inn. Octavo No. 14,318 
HOSMER, E. S. 
While Shepherds watched their Flocks by 
Night. Octavo No. 14,298 
SANDERS, HERBERT 
To us a Child of Royal Birth. 
Octavo No. 14,303 
Men’s Voices 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 
Sing, O Daughter of Zion. Octavo No. 14,307 
REGER, MAX 
The Virgin’s Slumber-Song 
Schweiger. Octavo No. 14,321 
WOMEN’S Voices 
BEACH, MRS. H. H. A. 


Around the Manger (Carol-Anthem). 
Octavo No. 14,296 


CAROL OF THE FLOWERS. Old Basque 
Melody, arranged by Paul John Weaver. 
Octavo No. 14,305 

FIVE TRADITIONAL FRENCH CHRISTMAS 
CAROLS. Arranged by Harvey Gaul. Three 
part. Octavo No. 14,299 

Song 

BARS1.E1 1, J.C. a 

Sleep, My Jesu. Medium, in F; Low in Db .50 
CANTATA 

MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 

The Rose of the World. Mixed Voices 





Oliver Ditson Company 
179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th St., N. Y. 


Try your music store first 




















AMERICAN ORGAN QUARTERLY 


Now Published in 
“Loose Leaf’’ Form= 


Each Quarterly consists of hitherto unpublished 
numbers by the most eminent organ-composers, 
American and European. 

A subscription will bring you an average of thirty- 
two numbers per year, which if purchased separate- 
ly would total $24.00. 

Subscription Price __ 
.50—Single issues 
$5.00—Per year 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 


159 East 48th St. Sole Agents for NOVELLO@CO.,Lid. New York 
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New Christmas Choruses and 
Organ Music 


MIXED VOICES Net 
WILLIAM BAINES, The Message of the Bells .12 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES, Christmas Joy .12 


MABEL W. DANIELS, The Holy Star ...... .20 
Through the Dark the Dreamers Came .... .12 
ERNEST A. DICKS, The Promise and the 
Nativity (From “The King Triumphant”) ...  .30 
JOHN LESHURE, The Choral Host ........... 15 
ANNA PRISCILLA RISHER, Hallelujah to 
RSS nts Gauci h ak west gticianis > vk haar .12 


WV Bes VR SRD Oe NB is oss dew ne's .12 


WOMEN’S VOICES 
PAUL AMBROSE, Far Away in old Judea (2 Pt.) .10 
MABEL W. DANIELS, Through the Dark the 
SIO AOR ais os cose soc ce bbe ee bs .12 
JULIUS RONTGEN, Op. 74. Old Dutch Carols .35 
CHARLENE B. UNDERWOOD, The Birthnight 
SE WRG URE, TECMOR, Wis vives tte Sebsics sates yee .12 


MEN’S VOICES 
WILLIAM LYNDON WRIGHT, Christmas Carols 
First Set—Infant So Gentle—O Little Town of 
Bethlehem—What Child is This—Holy Night .12 
Second Set—Adeste, Fideles—Away in a 
Manger — God Rest you Merry — The 
Pe WES Sie cchactrak cu owas cohee 012 Beek .12 


ORGAN MUSIC 
GEORGE A. BURDETT, A Christmas Meditation 


on “The First Noél” and “Holy Night” ...... .50 
F. LESLIE CALVER, Christmas Fantasia (“In 
dolci Jubilo” and “Adeste, Fideles”) ........ .60 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
Boston—120 Boylston St. New York—8 West 40th St. 
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Public Appearances 
Master Courses 
Private Lessons 
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School of Sacred Music 


Post-Graduate 


Union Theological Seminary 
Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., LL.D. 


President 


Courses in everything pertaining to the 
Ministry of Music of the Church | 
for Degree of Master of Sacred Music | 


FACULTY: 


Alexander Kisselburgh 
Charlotte Lockwood 
Carl Mueller 

Mrs. William Neidlinger 
Hugh Porter 


Rev. Canon Douglas 
Dezso d’Antalffy 
Miles Farrow 
Becket Gibbs 
Marguerite Hazzard 


Term begins September 25th—Catalogue on request 
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MR. WILLIAM H. BARNES 


Editor of the Organ Department of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, wealthy devotee 
of the organ, organist and choirmaster of the First Baptist Church of Evanston, 
Illinois, recitalist by avocation rather than necessity, organ architect for the 
sheer love of the organ, and vice-president and treasurer of the A. R. Barnes & 
Company of Chicago because it was thrust upon him. Mr. Barnes, thoroughly 
familiar with all schools and practises of organ building in America and Europe, 
is eminently fair, impartial, and, in his appraisals, generous to all, recognizing 
the fundamental truths that while perfection exists for none, there is yet enough 
good in all conscientiously built organs to make them fit subjects for commenda- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes have recently completed their new residence in the 
Chicago suburbs and taken with them, in improved form, the organ already fam- 
ous in the former Barnes residence. That instrument is included in the dis- 
cussion of the residence organ in these pages. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Time for Work 


2a ae cS {Hoge 50 “ass UILDING on a solid founda- 


IMERICANE 
POO CANS 


tion is about the only safe 
way, no matter whether we 
are trying to build an organ- 
recital market for ourselves 
or a reputation for fine four- 
manual organs. The _ sky- 
4 rocket system has been tried, 
q without very encouraging 

success. The bluff system has 

also been tried, with not too 

fal permanent result. 

Just now the whole world 
is slightly discouraged. Business has stopped 
knocking at doors and begging admittance. Now 
salesmen must go out and dig for business. It 
has been that way for the recitalists as long as 
any of us can remember, but there was a time 
when the builders had an easy life of it, with 
factories filled to the limits. Now that we have 
passed the mushroom post-war stage we can all 
be the happier. Business founded on the solid 
rock is more enduring than that founded on soft 
earth. 

Five years can make emphatic changes in busi- 
ness methods; the past five years have made 
quite emphatic changes. When Mr. Henry Ford 
is forced out of his exclusive corner by the more 
progressive marketing methods of his competi- 
tors—and by those even who are not his competi- 
tors—we begin to realize that in spite of all the 
claims that this is a new day, it is in reality a 
new day. Mr. Ford’s claim that he is building 
the best car for the money is no longer sufficient 
to sell the necessary quantity of Fords. He has 
Lona to the realm of high-class journalism and 

using the advertising pen to do what popular- 
ity no longer can do. 
remember, however, is that he has not discharged 
his salesmen; the Ford agencies must work harder 
than ever they did. 


The important thing to. 


Many recitalists and recital-aspirants want to 
know how to create for themselves a reputation 
as recitalist. There are many steps necessary. 
To say technic and artistic ability are necessary 
is merely to acknowledge a dangerous incapacity 
for the career, for even a child knows these are 
essential. If we look over the pages of organ 
journalism of twenty years ago, ten years ago, 
even five years ago, we are impressed by many 
strange differences in comparison with the events 
and men of 1929. Soon it will be 1930. Before 
we realize it, it will be 1931. Time has a way of 
marching along much too rapidly for comfort. 

Five centuries ago progress was passed along 
slowly by the processes of apprenticeship and 
gossip. Talk is cheap. We all do a lot of it; 
most of it amounts to little. But printing costs 
money; even letter-writing costs time and in- 
convenience. We all do much more talking than 
letter-writing. When it comes to paying a print- 
er to put our talking or our letter-writing into 
print we take a look at the probable bill, and it 
ends there. The result is that what is ultimately 
printed:is likely to be worth more than what has 
stopped with mere saying or letter-writing. The 
printer passes progress from one man to an- 
other so rapidly, so easily, so inexpensively to 
the mass, that 1929 is quite different from 1829 
or 1729. 

How many of us remember the good old days 
when leisurely humanity could afford to take a 
whole hour and a half to listen to a long church 
service, of a solemn organ recital? The radio 
age flips a dial if we grow tedious, and out we 
go. Half the time we no more know why we are 
out than the radio artist knows someone in Phil- 
adelphia has flipped a dial and put him out. 

Knowing why we are out or in has its advan- 
tages. Mr. Ford knew why he was in; he had 
vision enough to know why he would be out by 
1930 if he didn’t change his product. He had 
sufficient cash-reserve and mental strength to set 
himself to the process of change. Growing old 
too soon, growing too fond of ourselves, too 
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proud of our products, is not healthy. Being too 
set in our notions is the same. After all, we are 
controlled by our notions. We get a notion that 
we as recitalist, church organist, or photoplayer 
have a holy duty to perform and there’s no liv- 
ing with us. Starving to death in the process 
influences us but little. 

The organ began with the church, so suppose 
we begin there now. October is the church’s 
month of beginnings. What would happen all 
over America if but one church organist in each 
city were to make a resolution: “Though in the 
rest of the service I shall be guided by my own 
tastes alone, yet I will try at each service to pres- 
ent one composition that will give my congre- 
gation more pleasure than it will give me”? I 
have often wondered in my own services whether 
there was just one number on a program that a 
majority of my congregation could really like. 

Mr. Rothafel says the public does not know 
what it likes, hence he will dictate. He has built 
his supreme reputation and a great theater on 
that. 

Mr. Rothafel enjoyed—which unfortunately 
you and I cannot enjoy—the advantage of com- 
plete ignorance. He never took a course in 
drama. He never went to a conservatory to 
learn how unemotional music can be. He never 
was informed through the process of a four-year 
course how formal the Terpsichorean art could 
be. He went—by gradual process, to be sure— 
straight ahead in all this ignorance and produced 
something no other exhibitor has ever equalled. 
The thing Mr. Rothafel didn’t have, which some 
of his competitors had, was a burden of super- 
training. Mr. Rothafel did have, which most of 
his competitors didn’t have, that spark of in- 
diviauality which often results in the production 
of a genius. I sometimes think an education is 
an awful thing. It manufactures bricks, one just 


like the other; it ought to produce individuals, 
no two alike. 

So let us face the season with our own individ- 
ual minds and hearts (the latter the more im- 
portant in the realm of art) applied to our own 
individual problems, reaching our own individ- 
ual solutions no matter how widely they differ 
from what we have always been taught. We 
have been too much taught. We need more and 
more to grow as individuals. The organ builder 
has the same opportunity. There is no reason I 
know of why one builder should want his organ 
to be like that of any other; there is enough lee- 
way in the art of organ building to make it pos- 
sible for us to have a dozen supreme builders 
among us. Most of us would be insulted if we 
were told our playing sounded just like that of 
somebody else. I hope the day will come when 
an organ builder will be insulted if we tell him 
his organ sounds like some other builder’s prod- 
uct. In that day we shall all have a happier time 
of it. 

In the mean time, since it looks like a long and 
hard-fought season for each of us, there is much 
work to be done and much more original think- 
ing and original acting than any of us have been 
accustomed to. If we recline comfortably in our 
studios or practise long hours at our consoles, 
we won't get very far on the expectation that the 
world is but waiting to discover us and bring us 
fame and fortune on two silver platters, one in 
each hand. Humanity isn’t made that way. He 
who digs in and works, will get there. Business 
methods are as essential in selling organs and 
recitals as they are in selling cigarettes and auto- 
mobiles. The foundation of competence to do, 
the superstructure of doing what is wanted by 
those who buy our products, the finishing touches 
of diligent business methods—this is a trio hard 
to beat. 
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N. A. O. Toronto Convention 


A Few Rambling Comments on the First Joint Convention 
Between Organists of Canada and the States 


BCONVENTION of organists 
ee is interesting for three distinct 
elements. First, there is the 
fellowship in meeting old 
friends and in meeting new 
ones. Then there are the re- 
citals. Of these it is always a 
3 delicate matter to express 
opinions. In every convention 
Way city we find a variety of organs, 
(aq usually of several different 

} makes. In a limited space I 
will try to give an account of 
the recent Convention at Toronto. 

I arrived at the Royal York Hotel Wednesday 
August 28th at about eleven in the morning. The 
big hotel was crowded with guests. We were told 
that there were five conventions meeting in the 
building. In spite of the reservations I had made 
we were obliged to wait until the early evening for 
our room. The annual Canadian Exhibition at 
Toronto was the chief cause of the congestion. 
The Royal York is a splendid hostelry, quite the 
equal of our own best hotels. Toronto does not 
differ. radically from a large city in the States. 
My first intimation that I was away from my native 
country was when I paid 45 cents for a package of 
15-cent cigarettes! In spite of the price of tobacco, 
Toronto is attractive and interesting. The build- 
ings are modern and the manners quite like our 
own. The fine courtesy that was everywhere in 
evidence made us all feel that our selection of the 
Canadian metropolis was a good one. 

I regretted to have missed the first day’s pro- 
ceedings. When one travels nearly 2000 miles it 
is not always possible to keep to schedule. My 
friends told me that the first day passed as is usual 
with conventions. The lecture on Hymn Singing 
by Dr. Ernest MacMillan furnished much that was 
illuminating, especially in exploiting the descant. 
My friend Horace Whitehouse told me he had lots 
of fun and sang his “head off”. I suppose that 
hymn-singing must be boosted in some way. Com- 
munity singing of every kind is on the wane. The 
service clubs find it almost impossible to get their 
men to indulge in the musical frivolity that used 
to be so very popular. Hymn-singing is sufféring 
in the same way. It is probable that we were 
crammed to satisfaction with it during the war. 
The present reaction is not at all surprising. At 
any rate, church musicians everywhere are grop- 
ing about for a method to arouse enthusiasm in 
the congregational musical efforts in the churches. 
Perhaps the descant and the song-leader present 
two solutions for the problem. Possibly the jazz 
and the “blue” music that pervades our secular 
entertainment may have its effect. It is a difficult 
question and I am thankful that I am no longer 
concerned with it personally. 





By ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


.of fortissimo emphasis. 


My first experience at the Convention was to 
hear the two prize-winning compositions of the 
competition sponsored by the Skinner Organ Com- 
pany. The first was a Passacaciia by Zoltan 
Kurthy. It was played by Ernest F. White. The 
second prize work, Depicace, was played by Walter 
Edward Howe, the composer. I would not care to 
give an opinion of these organ pieces based on 
that one hearing. The PassacaGLia was solid in 
its style and may prove to be very interesting. The 
DepICACE was more modern and needs study to 
judge. I did not hear Mr. Skinner’s talk because 
of the necessity of my staging a heated argument 
with the room clerk in a effort to get settled in a 
room. 

In the afternoon Dr. Fricker’s talk on Choral 
Conducting proved to be quite worth while. His 
ideas were conservative and sound, with just the 
right emphasis on the important details. The ad- 
vice to use much soft singing and humming in re- 
hearsal was particularly appropriate in these days 
Dr. Fricker’s fitness to 
talk on the subject was later well demonstrated at 
the choral performance at the Exhibition. Mr. 
Layton’s paper was in the nature of a report that 
concerned the Canadian situation. 

This scheme of having two performers at a re- 
cital is an unfortunate one. Particularly is this 
true when the two represent two friendly countries 
as in the case of the Wednesday evening affair. | 
shall, therefore, refrain from commenting upon the 
performances. The playing was good and we were 
glad of the opportunity to hear the magnificent 
organ in St. Paul’s Church. Particularly interest- 
ing to me were the new MapriGat by the young 
Pittsburgh composer, Anthony Jawelak, and the 
stunning FINALE from Vierne’s Firru. These 
were done adequately by Mr. Pearson. His work 
is clean and musical with just enough flexibility and 
color to quite satisfy the musician. Mr. Crawford’s 
most notable work was the PsALM PRELUDE by 
Howells (No. 3). The introduction of the less 
farniliar modern organ works should be a feature 
of our conventions. I knew this fine piece of 
writing rather well and was delighted with the re- 
sult Mr. Crawford obtained. Of course the Bach 
numbers were, as always, extremely impressive. 
Those two remarkable preludes and fugues in C. 
minor (Mr. Pearson) and in B minor (Mr. Craw- 
ford) are unsurpassed in their realm. 

The day was worth while. I must pause here to 
express my enthusiasm for the two organs we 
heard. The five-manual Casavant at the Royal 
York is tonally about as thrilling as one could 
imagine. The ensemble effect was stupendous 


without any sense of being overpowering or hard. 
The organ at St. Paul’s (also by Casavant) had 
the advantage of a resonant Gothic building to 
As with the recitalists 


amplify its glorious colors. 








ia 
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I feel that a diplomatic restraint from making 
comparisons to be eminently proper. 

The attendance was gratifying. N.A.O. mem- 
bers came over the border in goodly numbers and 
the C.C.O. group was large. I enjoyed meeting 
some of my old friends and the occasion will linger 


long in my memory for that, if for no other reason. 


I was sorry that nothing could be done officially 
toward the fusion of the N.A.O. and the A.G.O. 
I presume that such a union will be difficult to com- 
plete. The absurdity of two organizations for as 
small a group as ours was freely expressed by 
many of those with whom I talked in Toronto. 

On Thursday we had a morning recital at the 
Yorkminster Baptist Church. Here was a smaller 
Casavant Organ. It contained the same uniform 
excellence as the two we heard on the preceding 
day. Dr. Alfred I. Whitehead was the first per- 
former. His playing was careful and musical, with 
a finish that one was led to expect from one of his 
reputation. I am not an ardent admirer of Rhein- 
berger, especially of his first movements to the 
various sonatas. The remaining numbers were 
more to my taste and I enjoyed the music greatly. 
Dr. Whitehead showed his courteous friendship by 
including the beautiful Pastorate by Arthur 
Foote. Ernest White started with the popular 
TUMULT IN THE PRAETORIUM by Maleingreau. He 
did a fine piece of work here. All of his program 
except the Karg-Elert LANDSCAPE IN THE MIST 
was done from memory. 

It is difficult at this point to refrain from a 
lengthy paragraph or two regarding concert play- 
ing. As my friends know, I am firmly of the 
opinion that recitals of the formal sort should never 
be played with the music before the player. Not 
that it matters that one possesses a memory, but 
the result is sure to be better. I felt that Mr. White 
was immediately under a certain amount of re- 
straint when he used his copy for the one piece. 
He is capable of doing the program from memory. 
There may have been reasons that in this case made 
his use of the printed page necessary. An excel- 
lent recital. 

In the afternoon we had a bus ride about the 
city. The stop at the University of Toronto build- 
ings was a welcome break in the trip. As we did 
not know one building from another, all we got 
from the trip was a rather general impression of 
the place. One amusing incident was the sight of 
a poor decrepit horse parked at the side of-one 
street. He was the sort of animal one sees in car- 
toons. His back was as concave as that of the 
camel is convex. He certainly was one of the 
“sights” of the day. 

Eventually we were taken to the grounds of the 
Toronto Exhibition. At the Coliseum building we 
were dinner guests of Dr. H. Waters, the presi- 
den:, and the Directors of the Exhibition. The 
dinner was good. The only casualty at our table 
was the missing “tibia” (drum-stick) that Mr. 
Whitehouse discovered after his half chicken was 
placed before. him. I was consoled for my lavish 
purchase of cigarets the previous day by a really 
decent cigar that was furnished. The usual after- 
dinner oral efforts were short and amusing. 

At eight o’clock we all were admitted to the 
Choral Concert in the auditorium. This is one of 


the features of the Exhibition. The building seats 
ten thousand people and I did not see a vacant 
chair. This was an eye-opener to us Americans. 
It was with some misgivings that I sat there before 
the concert. A chorus of 1800 sounded too cum- 
bersome to be anything but a blurring noise. But 
I was soon to experience a delightful surprise for 
the singing was clean and precise. Dr. Fricker 
proved that it is possible to obtain choral results 
from a tremendous group of non-professional 
singers, by understanding the technic of the sub- 
jects. He was careful to avoid music of a florid 
nature. The chorus did what few of our choruses 
ever do. They had a range of volume from a good 
full fortissimo down to a real pianissimo. The 
shading was effective, the unaccompanied singing 
was on pitch, the attacks and releases crisp, the 
musical result splendid. Of course the size of the 
building served to erase much of the roughness that 
would have been evident in a small room. But a 
remarkable thing was accomplished and I was glad 
to have had the chance to hear it. Perhaps the 
outstanding numbers to me were the Bach chorales, 
which were of surpassing beauty, and the dramatic 
Handel chorus, “Zapok THE Priest”. Nothing 
cheap was sung yet the huge crowd sat silent and 
listened to a long program with just a short inter- 
lude of two numbers by the Goldman Band of New 
York. I cannot imagine such a thing happening at 
one of our state fairs. Nor can I picture the best 
singers in an American city of 800,000 joining in 
an immense chorus for the fair performance. The 
enthusiasm was unmistakable. The quality of the 
choral results have evidence of a long series of 
regular rehearsals. And the singers sang for noth- 
ing! The N.A.O. convention was fortunate to be 
honored by an invitation to such a remarkable oc- 
casion. 

I was obliged to depart the next morning so that 
the last day was not mine to enjoy in Toronto. 
The Convention was a success in every way and it 
seemed to me that the international aspect of meet- 
ing with the C.C.O. was worth repeating at inter- 
vals in the future. It seemed to me that there 
should have been more members present from New 
York city. Possibly the season was against a 
larger attendance. 

Mr. Palmer Christian proves that recitalists are 
just as generously minded toward their competitors 
as Mr. Gordon Balch Nevin in September proved 
the composers are toward competitive composers, 
for Mr. Christian again sets the organ builders a 
very worthy example by commenting praisefully 
about competitors; Mr. Christian writes: 

“IT had the pleasure of attending the last day of 
the Convention and hearing the recital given by 
Warren Allen and Charlotte Lockwood. The re- 
cital was so very satisfactory that I feel impelled 
to tell you so, and to add that it is highly gratify- 
ing that organ playing of so high a grade is done 
by natives of the North American Continent. 

“Allen played in fine style, with an abundance 
of authority, clarity and taste. His program was 
a clever balance of Canadian and United States 
composers—complementing them both by the three 
Bach numbers. 

“Mrs. Lockwood showed an unusual breadth of 
style, combined with nicety of phrasing and telling 
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registration, in an all-Fnelish program which ws 
a fine gesture of recognition to the parent country 
to which both Canadians and natives of “The 
States’ owe so much. 

“Enthusiastic reports of the other recitals came 
to my ears from guests who had attended the 
whole Convention. In fact, the entire session seems 
to have been an unqualified success, and the com- 
mittees who backed the idea deserve the thanks 
of all of us for seeing it through. 

“It need only be added that European organists 
could have learned a great deal had they been able 
to be in attendance.” 


NoTES 
Somebody suggested that Dr. Fricker be asked if 
his remarks about bad breath control had any con- 
nection with halitosis. 
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I passed considerable time with Prof. Horace 
Whitehouse, from Northwestern Univ., Harold 
Tower of Grand Rapids, Thomas Webber of New- 
castle, Pa., and Charles Pearson of Pittsburgh. 

Getting through Customs at Buffalo was a cinch. 
At any rate I was not mistaken for a bootlegger. 

Henry Fry and Mr. Tussey were efficient rep- 
resentatives of the Quaker City. 

My colleague, Wm. F. Barnes, was as smiling as 
ever the few times I saw him. He promised to 
write up this stuff. Up to the moment it has not 
turned up and any hints or misses in this ramble 
would have been absent had he done his duty! 

One must have a special permit to buy anything 
stronger than ginger ale. Few N.A.O. members 
paid the two bucks for the permit. After I bought 
the Luckies my Scotch tendencies dominated my 
future conduct. 


A Second Organistic Pilgrimage 
An American Organist Again Gives His Impressions of Europe 
After an Absence of Several Seasons at Home 
By G. CRISS SIMPSON 


ROM the delightful little Swiss 
village of Panex-sur-Ollon, I 
send you the results of a Sec- 
ond Organistic Pilgrimage to 
France. Here in Olion, a vil- 
lage of less than a thousand in- 
habitants, I was delighted to 
find a fine up-to-date 2m elec- 
tric action organ that puts most 
% of the antiquated French in- 
struments to shame. The tone 
a} is lovely and the action as light 
as could be desired. I went 
to church Sunday and enjoyed the service im- 
mensely although the organist was not as famous 
as the average organist of France. The Church 
is older than the Thirteenth Century and on the 
wall is a tablet stating that Farel introduced Prot- 
estantism there in 1528. Sunday evening I gave 
an impromptu recital and had quite a crowd of 
villagers around me. 

When I returned to France this summer, just 
two years after my first visit there, I found things 
very much the same as before—a mixture of good, 
bad, and mediocre. My three pleasantest memo- 
ries are of the organ at St. Sulpice, the recital 
given by Dupre at Fontainebleau, and the playing 
of Cellier at the French Protestant Church of 
L’ Etoile. 

I shall never forget the Sunday I mounted the 
winding stairway that leads to the organ loft of 
St. Sulpice. At the head of the stairs an attend- 
ant blocked my way and demanded what was my 
business there. I replied in my stumbling French 
that I was an American student of Dupre and that 
! wished to hear Widor play for Mass from the 
organ loft. “Were you here last Sunday?” asked 
the attendant; upon being answered in the nega- 
‘ive, he let me by. I found the grand old man 
Widor at the organ and by his side Dupre. The 
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latter greeted me cordially and introduced me to 
Widor, who of course did not remember me from 
a similar visit to his organ two years before. 
Dupre and Widor each played about half the Mass. 
For the offertory Dupre rendered Bach’s O Man 
Tuy Grievous Sin BEMOAN in a manner calcu- 
lated to make the most hardened sinner repent of 
his evil deeds. And for the postlude Widor played 
a stately kind of march, something like Guilmant’s 
MARCHE FUNEBRE, only it had much more inten- 
sity of feeling. And when he brought on the reeds 
he gave me one of the biggest thrills I’ve ever ex- 
perienced. I can forgive a great many mechanical 
defects in French organs when I think of those 
glorious reeds at St. Sulpice. 

On another Sunday I went to hear Cellier at 
L’Etoile, having remembered his delightful play- 
ing of two summers ago. And this time he was 
in even finer form and played Mendelssohn’s Pre- 
LUDE AND FucvuE in D minor and the Bach Pre- 
LUDE in B. minor in a masterly way. He showed 
absolute precision, wonderful rhythmic incisiveness 
and an authority of style that left one completely 
satished. After the service I went up to meet him 
and showed him some American programs wherein 
I had given LE Vatton Catm and Le Movutin 
from his Suite PeLertnaces. He seemed tre- 
mendously pleased and autographed my copy of 
his Suite with a friendly little sentiment and also 
made some corrections and phrasings in the music 
text. It was as good as a lesson. He said he was 
sorry that I had missed the Concours of organists 
which had ben held at L’Etoile the week before. 
I judged that it was something like our Guild ex- 
aminations in America. 

I went to St. Clotilde full of thoughts of Cesar 
Franck and the angelic music he had published 
while there. But what a disappointment! It has 


been a long time since I have heard such disgrace- 
ful music as was offered at that famous basilica 07 
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that Sunday morning. The choir caterwauled aim- 
lessly through some indifferent Gregorian music 
and the organist pulled a lot of “boners”. Once 
while the choir was still chanting he came in 
Br-m-m-p on a full organ chord which so startled 
the worshipers that they all turned their heads 
around to see if someone had dropped a pile of 
bricks down from the organ loft. The offertory 


tory when the organist started to improvise an in- 
teresting Fugue in D. However in the middle of 
the thing he ran out of ideas and kept repeating 
himself until I was nauseated. And the postlude 
started out like a fine improvisation but soon peter- 
ed out into nothing at all. I left the Cathedral 
thinking that French organists improvise too much 
and should stick more to printed compositions. 





HOW FRANCE DOES IT 
The eye is likely to be as important as the ear in judging music in a great cathedral. 
Beauty to the eye can and does atone for much of its absence to the ear. The plate shows 
the beautiful carving in the choir of the Cathedral at Amiens, France. In the distance 
is the Great Organ—or gallery organ as we would say in America. 


was the Apacio from Bach’s Toccata, ADAGIO AND 
FucueE in C which has octave leaps in the pedal 
throughout. The organist invariably missed the 
upper octave, either hitting one note too high or 
too low. and then he would slide over to the right 
note, thereby creating a really remarkable apog- 
giatura effect that Bach never thought of. Even 
so I waited for the postlude, which is often good 
when none of the other music is. But when I 
heard the first bars of something that sounded like 
one of the gaudier efforts of Batiste, I fled from the 
church. And, no doubt, about that time Cesar 
Franck was turning over in his grave out in Mont- 
parnasse cemetery. 

The music of Notre Dame Cathedral was equal- 
ly disappointing. The choir was exceedingly poor. 
For about fifteen minutes before the Grand Messe 
they intoned on a monotone and it sounded exactly 
like a swarm of bees. The. Mass itself was another 
massacre of Gregorian music. When Gregorian 
chant is well done it is splendid—when it is not it 
is execrable. But I had high hopes of the offer- 


I caught a taxi and hurried over to Madelein: 
where the bad taste caused by the Notre Dame 
service quickly disappeared. The-Madeleine choi: 
was about the only acceptable one I found in Paris 
They sang a lovely Mozart “Mass” in B flat. And 
my faith in improvisations was restored when | 
heard the organist, Henri Dallier, give an exquisit: 
one in the style of Debussy. His postlude, the ol: 
Bach Toccata AND Fucue in D minor was don 
with all kinds of spirit and dash. 

At St. Augustin I heard a pretty somnolent sor 
of Mass’ that somehow reminded me of Dresde: 
china shepherdesses and pink baby ribbon. An: 
for the postlude, the organist improvised a ver) 
mushy fugue with lots of languishing sevenths an 
ninths in it. It was the kind of fugue that Gouno:' 
or Massenet might have written, and savored muc! 
more of the boudoir than of the sanctuary. 

Now I come to the high point of my summer s 
experiences— Dupre’s recital at Fontainebleau 
The little concert hall of the American Conserv: 
tory was jammed with American students an: 
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towns-people of Fontainebleau, there to hear some 
superlative organ music. The program looked ex- 
ceedingly heavy on paper—Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor (The Wedge), his Chorale 
“Christ came to the Jordan”, a Mozart Fugue in C 
minor transcribed for organ by Dupre, Franck’s 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation, Dupre’s Cortege 
and Litany, the Variations, and lastly an impro- 
visation on a given theme. Imagine three fugues 
on one program! But there wasn’t a dry moment 
during the whole recital. And Dupre’s playing of 
Bach was so vital and so compelling that it made 
one think it would be an almost criminal waste of 
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theater or the vaudeville house. The audience 
went wild with enthusiasm. And after he was 
called back time and time again, Dupre offered as 
an encore the Bach PassacaGLia AND FuGuE! This 
seemed to call forth even greater applause than 
the preceding numbers. The only way that I can 
explain such a phenomenon is that there is one 
Dupre and one Bach and the two are a sure-fire 
combination. 

Well, France, your name has loomed large in 
the organ world. You have produced much that 
is cheap and shoddy. You have been guilty of 
flagrant propaganda and arrogant chauvinism. But 


the world will always be zrateful to you for having 
given it some great organ music that it would be 
much poorer without. 


his genius for him to play anything but the great- 
est music. And I’ve never witnessed such hearty 
applause anywhere, whether at the opera, the 


An Excellent New Ballad 
of the Youthful Orgunist 
and the First Recital of a Series 


By WALTER LINDSAY 


It was a youthful organist, an organist was he, 

Who wanted to be famous, just as famous as could be; 

He practised and he studied, and he sat up late at night, 
A-writing eight-part counterpoint with pleasure and delight. 
He fluttered on the manuals, he danced upon the pedals, 
And at examinations he just gathered in the medals: 

His talents were remarkable, his industry immense, 

And the only thing he needed was.a little common-sense. 


Now as I have remarked above, he wanted to be famous, 
(A lot of us feel just the same, and nobody can blame us) 
And as he thought one day about his future pride and glory, 
He says unto himself, says he, “I’ve quite a repertory ; 

My fingers aren’t feeble and my memory isn’t weak, 

And all admit that I possess impeccable technique ; 

And so, to start me on the road to high degrees and titles, 

I think I'll lay my plans to give a series of recitals.” 


He spread his music out, and then selected quite a lot 

Of pieces that were classical, and others that were not; 

And some were modern harmony, all full of thorns and spikes, 
And some were good old stand-bys, such as everybody likes. 

A little Bach and Guilmant, with a piece by Cesar Franck, 

And two by our American composer, Mr. Blank; 

So when he had them all arranged, the old and eke the recent, 

I must confess his program looked unconsciously decent. 


He then began to work them up: with patience exemplary 

He practised at those pieces, both the sad ones and the merry, 
The English and American, the German and the French,— 
For hours on end he sat upon that hard-wood organ bench. 
He set up combinations, seeing which he liked the best, 

He tried the Vox Humana and he tried the Voix Celeste, 

He twiddled at the pistons, he employed the double-touch,— 
You should have seen him practising, it fairly beat the Dutch! 


It was a modern organ, full of interesting things 

Like reedless reeds, and fluteless flutes, and lots of floating strings, 
And our misguided organist considered it was vital 

That every single one of them be used in each recital. 

He took a sheet of paper, and he took the pen and ink, 

And started to draw diagrams, and furiously to think; 

So when he had it figured out, and found that he could do it, he 
Remarked, “I think I possess uncommon ingenuity !” 







































S we DARE SAY that harmony 
m™ teachers, one and all, when 
vi MERICAN k they read the title of this arti- 
HN ORGANISTRG cle, will loudly acclaim as in- 
ees fy disputable and undiscussable 
W facts that their adopted pet 
methods are absolutely and 
unassailably practical. That 
being their privilege, let them 
™ hold fast to their obsessions! 
s They will be accorded oppor- 
Lewd, Muaverl tunity to refute every word I 
write along this line. Now, 
quite unabashed, I am going far enough to as- 
sert emphatically that the usual naive manner 
of presenting harmony instruction is neither 
practical nor sensible. The rank and file of the 
so-called simple textbooks on harmony are part 
and parcel of an outworn, discredited system, 
the chief advantage of which is its admirable 
adaptation to class-room work without requir- 
ing too much time for the individual student on 
the part of the teacher. 

Having in mind his excellent harmony instruc- 
tor Jadassohn, in an old essay by Dr. Riemann 
there is a lifelike piece of portraiture of the pile 
of exercise-books and the master sound asleep 
with his head resting on them. These exercises, 
nearly all alike, have lulled the old gentleman 
into being dead to the world and especially the 
mathematical, mechanical writing of harmony ex- 
ercises. Most of the texts that I have examined 
during the past thirty years have a key intended 
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But he had quite forgot, in his enthusiastic craze, 
That music’s for the audience, and not for him who plays. 
About the way the job is done they don’t especially care: 
They come to hear the music—that’s the reason they are there. 
But this young friend we speak of, with his talents so refined, 
And all his ingenuity, had failed to keep in mind 

That when you're at a concert, all the fun is in the hearing: 
His music wasn’t musical—’twas more like engineering ! 


The first recital came around, the people filled the place: 
Anticipated pleasure was displayed on every face. 
They watched him work the gadgets, and the pistons, and the stops, 
And then the public interest indubitably flops. 

They really tried to like it, all those kindly-hearted creatures, 

But soon a look of puzzlement appeared upon their features. 

“It’s fun to see him work,” said they, “and sweat for all he’s worth, 
But music? Gosh, it doesn’t sound like anything on earth!” 


Now that was where he spilled the soup, and made a total loss ; 
He played the notes correctly, but they didn’t get across! 
He thought of the machinery, and quite forgot the ear, 

So at his next recital there was no one there to hear. 

Take warning, reader, by his fate: remember how he found 
That mechanism’s useful, but that music’s made of sound: 
That people come té listen, not to sit and watch him play, 
And if it don’t sound good to them, they’ll simply keep away! 


Consonance and Dissonance 
Can Harmony be Made Practical Without Theory? 


By S. HARRISON LOVEWELL 





for the teacher’s use. They are also character- 
ized by a multiplicity of rules. Under the course 
of training they sponsor the most successful 
student is bound to be more of a mathematician 
than a musician, for musicianship is not a pre- 
requisite. 

Empiricism marks the theoretical foundations. 
Sound reasoning is notably absent, and the ex- 
ercises after they are worked-out have no more 
musical value than so many cross-word puzzles. 
Is it not remarkable that our conservatories and 
universities continue the use of these texts? They 
go farther and give the world new texts of the 
same sort and bid for the praise of people of 
supposed higher intelligence by calling them 
“modern”. Are we likely to find in them any- 
thing newer than has been common property 
during the past hundred years? Under these 
hackneyed methods, instead of there being count- 
less ways of writing an exercise and filling it 
with musical values, there is generally but the 
one way. The teacher saves his time because 
corrections take no more than a moment and sug 
gestions are unnecessary. The rules have bee: 
accurately observed and the results are good. An 
so it is that the mathematician writes the bes! 
exercises in harmony because primarily this typ: 
of text is not a musical proposition. 

The following are some empirical statement 
from the pen of an admired theorist, a professo 
in a great university: 

“Middle C may be said to be the starting poin 
in the study of harmony.” 
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“The common chord and its inversions con- 
stitute the foundation of the whole fabric of com- 
position.” 

“The seventh, in secondary sevenths, not only 
resolves by descending one degree, but it must 
also be prepared, that is to say, it must be heard 
in the same part in the preceding chord.” 
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harmony by writing these two or more sup- 
posedly difficult exercises? It is true that one 
hour should be sufficient time for a bright student 
to grasp the modus operandi of such a system 
and only a short period of instruction is needed 
to attain perfection of writing. The rules are the 
main issue. This same popular text-book con- 


THE RIEMENSCHNEIDER CLASS 
Studying neither Consonance nor Dissonance but, as told in other columns of this issue, applying themselves 
to the art of fine organ-playing 


Personally, I attribute no especial virtue to 


“middle C” as prima ratio. His second state- 
ment could be challenged. A whole term of in- 
struction is often spent on “secondary sevenths,” 
beginning with the one on the supertonic major. 
As early as the middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, Rameau effectually disposed of this chord 
when he dubbed it the chord of the “added sixth”. 
In other words, along with a few modern 
monists”, he regards the chord as sub-dominant. 
The “sixth” is “borrowed” from the dominant. 
He thereby entered a field that considerably 
clarified the whole subject of dissonance. Would 
that our present-day theorists had learned les- 
sons from Rameau’. Truly dissonant tones do 
require preparation and resolution, but the super- 
tonic seventh is hardly to be classified as belong- 
ing in that category. Naturally, preparation and 
resolution are very diverse and are subject to 
principle more than to rule. Unless the theory 
is logical and sound, it is wiser to drop it from 
consideration. 

“Multiplicity of rules is a foundation-stone of 
these harmonies that should be superseded. Un- 
‘ess the rules are strictly obeyed an exercise con- 
not be correct. To prove this let me say that 
iearly twenty years ago a large class in music 
-heory that I was instructing wrote correctly 
everal of the most difficult exercises taken from 

harmony text that had enjoyed great favor and 
popularity during two generations, and these 
‘tudents had never had a harmony lesson until 
hat moment. On the other hand did they learn 


tained by careful count eighty-five rules! It 
went farther and stated that “when rules con- 
flict, take the last one given”. 

The average text-book, even our “modern” and 
“simplified” harmonies, begins with the ancient 
grist of intervals classified as concords (perfect 
and imperfect) and discords. The minor scale 
is explained as an independent formation for the 
building of triads in the one place, and directly 
it is intimated that it is an offshoot of the major 
scale. There are the highly named degrees of 
the diatonic scale with triads of superimposed 
thirds and other chords placed on them. These 
are followed by inversions, dissonant chords, and 
pretended modulations. Thus the material, des- 
pite attractiveness of covers, bindings and the 
printer’s art, greatly resembies the first auto- 
mobiles, or the high-wheeled bicycles. For those 
who are fond of these musical antiques I have no 
word of reproach, but is it not evident that a 
wholly new system of harmony is needed? 

To read one of these texts is about equivalent 
to a visit to a second-hand book-store. Amid the 
presumptuous and trite theoretical teachings it 
will be a difficult matter to discover as good a 
definition of consonance as that expounded by 
the Greek theorist Nicomachus. And the reason 
why this is so lies in the fact that harmony as 
generally taught was taken from thorough-bass, 
and.attempts to give the harmonic paraphernalia, 
which have been accepted, sound theoretical 
foundations. It has not succeeded. It never 
can succeed. It is false at the very start. 
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Arbitrary scales are no foundations on which 
to rest chords. Harmonies are living musical 
entities and have functional meanings quite as 
characterful as human personalities. They are 
not mummies to be gazed upon in a museum. 
The figures accepted from thorough-bass have 
not changed materially since the time they were 
set forth by Gottfried Weber more than one 
hundred years ago. They should be revised or 
else discarded. And another thing: These large 
harmony texts could be reduced in size to a few 
pages of concise directions. As most of the ex- 
planations offered are not sound, these explan- 
ations could be eliminated. 

And so with false reasonings and speciousness 
being dropped from account, we shall review a 
small book that has long been in print but one 
which must be almost unknown to musicians in 
this country. It is likely that the only way to 
obtain a copy would be to order from the pub- 
lisher, Max Hesse’s Verlag, Leipzig. The title 
of this volume is, “Katechismus des Generalbass- 
spiels”, and was written by Dr. Hugo Riemann 
in the early part of the year 1889. It has to do 
with thorough-bass and its teaching, as a founda- 
tion for correct voice-part progressions, improvi- 
sation and transposition. Such a text would be in- 
valuable, and should be indispensable, for candi- 
dates wishing to gain degrees in the American Guild 
of Organists. It contains everything that is ser- 
viceable. All the exercises are played in four- 
part harmonies at the keyboard. 

During the Eighteenth Century great attention 
was paid by all organists to the study of thorough- 
bass. Mattheson, Philip Emanuel Bacok, and 
Sorge were the ones who did the most for the 
cultivation of this branch of musical art. Sorge 
in making public his treatise on composition 
in 1745 stated, “A good pianist by the study of 
thorough-bass will always be able to extempor- 
ize something fine and fundamental and then 
jot it down on paper’. It is worthwhile to strive 
for such an ideal. Progress and proficiency will 
be acquired only by much hard work! The 
voice-parts during the playing are controlled by 
the rules of composition. Faulty consecutives 
are scrupulously avoided, and generally thirds 
are not doubled. Figures over the bass indicate 
the harmonies. Their meaning is quickly grasp- 
ed. When a melody is given without bass, then 
the Riemann letter system is used. This. system 
is very practical and also simple. The first ex- 


ercises are melodies with figured basses, and 
thirty German chorales are arranged for study. 
To these have been added some secular songs 
and piano music. Transposition is at all times 
required, and into nearly all keys. It is sur- 
prising how soon a student can acquire this fine 
habit! A few weeks of hard effort, and trans- 
position has very much lost its terrors. 

To the study of chorales is added work with 
figured basses only, and these exercises have to 
do with prepared and unprepared sevenths, ninth 
chords, altered chords, and five-parts harmon- 
izations. A third section of this fascinating vol- 
ume treats chorale melodies and secular songs 
without a given bass. These are frankly difficult. 
Especially interesting are the many folksongs 
that are to be harmonized with pure minor 
chords. The letter system makes these chords 
perfectly plain. The chords themselves are not 
found in the usual harmony methods. Without 
too great a digression, it might be stated here 
that one of the very last works Riemann pub- 
lished before his death was a remarkable exposi- 
tion of the harmonic structure peculiar to folk- 
music, a study of tonality. Another section of 
the work on thorough-bass presents chorale mel- 
odies without indications of the proper har- 
monies. And the final section treats of “Continuo 
as the Accompaniment of a Solo Instrument”. 
The examples are from Handel and Bach. Should 
all the material in this little volume be studied 
thoroughly under a competent teacher, the 
thorough-bass performer would become a sound 
cembalist and ready to take his place in a Han- 
delian orchestra, or accompany the secco recita- 
tives in Mozart operas! 


While this study of thorough-bass is wholly 
practical it would be absurd to confound it with 
the study of harmony. Even then the student 
would have advanced far beyond the work ac- 
complished by the pseudo-harmony system 
used in our conservatories and universities. And 
because these systems purport to be harmonies 
while being very poor thorough-bass instructors, 
I have used the term “harmony” in the title, pur- 
posely as a misnomer! The study of thorough- 
bass (“harmony”) is devoid of theory. Learn 
the meanings of the figures, construct the com- 
position with correct voice-part progressions, 
and that is all there is to it. Such study is 
profitable and it is sensible. 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—RESIDENCE ORGANS— 
ww N OUR SEPTEMBER issue 
the Vibra-Harp was dis- 
cussed in detail and I stated 
that my next article was to 
be entitled Great to 15th. 
Our vacationing Editor, however, 
has asked me for so long to write 
an article on residence organs with 
particular reference to the one that 
has recently been entirely rebuilt and 
enlarged in our home in Evanston 
that I am following his wishes. 
Inasmuch as I went into consider- 
able detail concerning my own res- 
idence organ in the February issue 
of T.A.O. I shall not repeat what 
was said there concerning residence 
organs but will refer any interested 
readers to that article for further in- 
formation. 


I was very much interested in 
read:ng over the handsome brochure 
description of the organ in the 
Liverpool Cathedral written by Mr. 
Meyrick-Roberts, particularly his 
general remarks concerning the ton- 
al contents of the organ in Chapter 
III. He states that in any large or- 
gan the under-mentioned tone quali- 


ties are looked for, and are general- 
ly to be found: 


First oF ALL 

Foundational Diapason tone on the 
Great 

Foundational Geigen tone on the 
Swell 

Dulciana (sometimes 
tone on the Choir 

Stopped-flute tone (Lieblich) in 
various departments 

Open (and general flute tones) and 
Harmonic Flutes 

Gamba (old fashioned stringy tone) 
and modern Violes 

Tibia tones, which must be classed as 
powerful Wood Diapasons of a 
beautiful tonal quality 

Stopped “diapasons” (as apart from 
Stopped Flutes) 


REED STOPS 
Chorus reeds of the Great 
Chorus reeds of the Swell 
Orchestral (imitative) reed stops 
Pedal reed stops 
Heavy pressure reed tones, Tromba 
and Tuba tones (enclosed or un- 
enclosed) 

“Each of these classes of tone 
should be found in any fairly large 
organ of to-day. On the Great Or- 
gan the Diapasons, which form the 
foundational and principal tone up- 
on which the whole tonal structure 
is built up, should be very adequately 


Salicional ) 





represented in 16ft., 8ft., 4ft. and 2 
ft. pitches in sufficient number of 
of tone: and, to avoid monotony 
(and worse evils) in various shades 
of tone and scaling. This is the pri- 
mary and most important tone in ary 
and every organ. After this tone has 
been sufficiently well supplied, the 
flute tones—open, closed and har- 
monic—can very well be next con- 
sidered. The claims of the old- 
fashioned stopped ‘diapason’ tone, 
i.e., Bourdon 16ft., stopped ‘dia- 
pason’ 8ft., and the Flute Couverte 
4ft. (as Willis now names the 4ft. 
variety) have of late years been over- 
looked by many builders, and for- 
saken for more (perhaps) fanciful 
flute tones; but it is difficult to find 
any flute tone that blends better 
with the Great Organ Diapasons 
than the old English stopped ‘dia- 
pason’ variety. It, of course, does 
not for one moment aspire to the 
tone of an orchestral solo flute: its 
true place is with the foundation 
stops, in whatever manual depart- 
ment it may be placed—-the Great 
for preference. 

“After this, the mutation ranks 
(by which is meant the ranks of 
pipes that give a sound other than 
unison, octaves or suboctaves—i.e., 
Quint, Nazard, etc.) and the mixture 
work demand our attention. There 
should be, according to the size of 
the organ, an adequate number of 
these ranks to blend with and en- 
rich the flue stops; and mixture 
work to extend and to brighten up 
the flue foundation, and thus form 
the flue chorus. That is, in other 
words, to give on the organ of to- 
day that charming old English effect, 
‘Great, full to Mixtures.’ 

“In the case of the Swell depart- 
ment in an organ of limited size, one 
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ranks to maintain a proper balance 
may. with good reason design this de- 
partment by deciding what reed stops 
are desirable, thus reversing the 
building up of the Great organ. The 
Swell is the reed department par ex- 
cellence and at the same time it is 
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model residence organ scheme. Both 
of them being purists, all manual ex- 
tensions were barred absolutely, and 
it was taken for granted that only 
one 16’ of full length could be ac- 
comodated. The specification they 
developed is reproduced below. In 
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“The Pedal is naturally restrict | 
by the fact that only one full-leng: ; 
16 ft. is permitted, and also that th 
30-stop limit had to be borne :; 
mind: in the ‘count’ purely derive | 
stops having no pipes are not couni- 
ed. Only orfe real Pedal stop is pr. - 


RESIDENCE OF MR. AND MRS. WM. H. BARNES 
Showing music room, with the console in the corner of the room. 


necessary that the flue work shouiu 
be developed as far as possible on 
the same systematic lines as the flue 
stops of the Great Organ.— 

“The old English Choir Organ, 
though seldom very large, was, as it 
should be, an Echo of the Great, the 
stops of which were repeated in the 
Choir department so far as circum- 
stances would allow, the pipes being 
naturally of a smaller scale and as a 
rule brightly voiced.” 

This quotation is given as throw- 
ing important light on the training 
in organ matters of Henry Willis 
who has been schooled in this sound 
and thorough-going tonal design all 
his life. 

In the March 1929 issue of The 
Rotunda Mr. Willis writes an arti- 
cle which he entitles A Model Organ. 
An organist friend of his, who he 
says is a very eminent organist, and 
himself put together and boiled down 
a scheme with a limit of some 30 
stops which they submitted as a 


justihcation for this scheme, Mr. 
Willis has the following to say: 

“The Great Organ is certainly as 
small as it could be—too small if 
anything—yet we have a twin Dia- 
pason chorus Bourdon, Open 2; 
Gemshorn: Open, Octave, and Fif- 
teenth—a soft Open Flute and a 
Tromba: surely not so bad! For 
the Swell we have a scheme which, 
on the face of it, combines good 
variety with a classical build up, the 
Mixture 12, 15, 19, 22 taking its 
logical place in the ensemble and 
completing it in the absence of a 
Clarion, the Twelfth being included 
in view of the absence of an indepen- 
dent Twelfth on the Great. 

“The Choir may appear an unduly 
ample one for a small organ—yet 
what is there that is redundant? 
nothing to my way of thinking. The 
Mutations—Nazard and Tierce— 
were absolutely essential to our 
minds coming before the erstwhile 
‘indispensable’ Clarinet. 


vided, the Contra Bass, to be of 
heavy and even pungent tone oi 
weight and precision, the balance of 
stops being made up of suitable deri- 
vation from or extension of the 
Manual stops, with reasonable Pedal 
extension. 

“The lavish supply of couplers and 
pistons will not surprise those ac- 
quainted with recent progress in that 
direction.” 

This scheme was sent to various 
organists .and organ builders, «ot 
only in England but in France and 
America, and their comments «re 
printed in part in the Rotunda. It 
is interesting to note Mr. Wi!'s’ 
mention of the. lavish supply 0 
couplers and pistons. There are “he 
usual couplers found on all moc «n 
American organs with no Grea‘ to 
Great 4’ or 16’. There are ve 
pistons for each manual and ~ ve 
generals. Inasmuch as at least one 
of our fine American builders .as 
regularly supplied eight manual ."s- 
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THE BARNES RESIDENCE 


The upper view shows the stairway of the residence recently built for Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam H. Barnes, at Evanston, Illinois; the lower view shows one of the organ chambers, with 
the swell-shades built into the ceiling of the chamber. 
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tons and eight generals on all con- 
soles for the past twenty years, this 
does not seem “lavish” to us. 

The premise upon which this or- 
gan was designed was, “that it should 


THE WILLIS SCHEME 


PEDAL: 
32 Sub Bass Resultant 
16 Contra Bass m 


Bourdon (Great) 
Quintaten (Swell) 
8 Contra Bass 
Bourdon (Great) 
4 Bourdon (Great) 
16 Waldhorn (Swell) 
Trombone (Great) 
GREAT: UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 Bourdon sw 
8 Diapason 1 m 
Diapason 2 m 
Clarabella w 


4 Octave m 
Gemshorn m 
> Fifteenth m 


s *Tromba (heavy wind) 
*In Choir Chamber 


SWELL: 

16 Quintaten sm 

s Geigen Diapason m 
Aeoline m 


Voix Celeste m 

Rohrfloete swm 
4 Viola m 

Flauto Traverso m 
IV Mixture 12-15-19-22 
16 Waldhorn 


8 Trompette h.t. 
Oboe 
CHOIR: 
8 Violoncello m 


Sylvestrina m 

HohHMloete w 
4 Flute Couverte sm 
2 2/3 Nazard sm 
2 Piccolo wm 
1 3/5 Tierce sm 
8 Tromba (Great) 

COUPLERS 

To Pedal, 5. Swell and Choir to Great 
at 16’, 8’, and 4’. Swell to Swell at 4’, 
8’, and 16’. Swell and Choir to Choir at 
4’, 8’, and 16’. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHEME 


PEDAL: 
16 Bourdon 

Gedeckt 
8 Flute 

Flauto Dolce (Gedeckt) 
16 Trombone 
GREAT anp SWELL: Duplexed 
CHAMBER 1: 


8 Diapason. 1 61 
Concert Flute 61 
Flute Celeste 2r 122 
4 Flute 
8 Harp 61b 
CHAMBER 2: 
16 Gedeckt 97 
8 Voix Celeste 2r 122 
Chimney Flute (Gedeckt) 
Flute (Gedeckt) 
2/3 Nazard (Gedeckt) 
Piccolo (Gedeckt) 
French Horn 61 
English Horn 61 
Clarinet 61 
Trumpet 61 
Vox Humana 61 
Chimes 20t 


Ow do » 
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be capable of playing all true organ 
music, enabling the composer’s ideas 
to be brought out, and giving a real 
tonal balance and ensemble.” In this, 
I presume, it succeeds quite admir- 
ably. This seems a very limited use 
to make of a residence organ. 

It is furthermore inconceivable to 
my mind how an artistic residence 
organ could be built with a Great 
entirely unenclosed. Any of the argu- 
ments the unenclosed Great enthusi- 
asts may make certainly do not apply 
in the case of a residence organ. 

Turning from this scheme to per- 
haps the other extreme, I am sub- 
mitting a typical Skinner residence 
organ scheme that is installed in a 
large residence in Minneapolis. 

Here the premise was to build the 
smallest organ upon which all orches- 
tral transcriptions could be perform- 
ed with the greatest amount of fidel- 
ity and effect. There is no attempt 


MR. FLOYD’S RESIDENCE 
Nore: The copy from which the follow- 
ing stoplist has been prepared is in en- 
tirely different form from the other lists 
presented in this discussion; hence we 
interpret the original presentation in the 
most careful manner possible, though we 
warn the reader that it may not be exact- 
ly correct in a minor detail here and 
there. 


PEDAL: 
16 Dulciana 
Bourdon 
8 Viole d’Orchestre 
Bourdon 
Chimes 


GREAT anp SWELL: Duplexed 

*On the Swell only 

7On the Great only 

16 *Dulciana 

8 Diapason 73 
Dulciana 85 
Viole d’Orchestre 85 
Voix Celeste 73 
Bourdon 97 
Philomela 73 

4 +Dulciana 
*Viole d’Orchestre 
Bourdon 
2 2/3*Bourdon 
2 *Bourdon 
8 English Horn 73 
Vox Humana 61 
Harp 49 
+Chimes 20 

4 +Celesta (Harp) 

There is also, evidently, a synthetic 
“Oboe” which, in accordance with the 
standard presentation and _ definition 
adopted for these pages, must be classed 
not as a stop but as a fixed piston, since 
it represents purely a combination of 
stops. 

The entire pipe-work is enclosed in one 
chamber, in the cellar of Mr. Floyd's res- 
idence at West Haven, Conn., with tone- 
opening in the floor, through a grille. 
There is an automatic player “which 
faithfully re-performs the personal key- 
board playing of the master artists by 
means of a full 150-scale organ roll..... 
while one’s own ideas as to registration 
and expression may be applied without 
the necessity of maintaining a separate 
library of organ rolls.” 
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at building up an ensemble in the 
organ sense of the word, and there- 
fore the one Diapason present is of 


THE AUTHOR’S SCHEME 
RESIDENCE OF Mr. AND Mrs. WILLIAM H. 
BarNeEs AT EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
‘Console by Austin, chests by Moller, cre- 
scendo shades by Casavant. Mr. Barnes 
“assembled this organ from the work of 
the builders listed; much assistance was 
received in assembly and construction 
from Mr. Dan S. Wentz of the Moller 
company.” The following manufacturers 
and builders are represented as indicated 
by initial letter in the stoplist: 

A—Austin Organ Co. 
D—J. C. Deagan Inc. 
E—Dennison 
G—Gottfried 

H—Hall Organ Co. 
J—Johnson 
K—Kohler-Liebich Co. 
L—Kimball Co. 

M—M. P. Moller 


R—Roosevelt 
PEDAL: 
32 Resultant ff (Bourdon) 
16 Diaphone ff (L) 
Salicional p (Swell) 
Bourdon mf 44 (M) 
Bourdon pp (Great) 


8 Bourdon mf 
16 Trombone ff (Great) 
GREAT: 


16 Bourdon p 97 (H) 

8 Diapason f 61 (M) 
Doppelfloete mf 61 (G) 
Bourdon p 

4 Octave 61 (R) 

Bourdon p 

2/3 Bourdon p 

Bourdon p 

3/5 Bourdon p 

16 Contra Tuba ff 
French Horn mf 

8 Tuba ff 85 (L) 

French Horn mf 73 (G) 
Trumpet ff 61 (L) 
Clarinet mp 61 (G) 


m 09 09 
or w 


4 ‘Tuba ff 
8 Chimes 20 (D) 
SWELL: 


16 Bourdon p (Great) 

8 Diapason f 73 (H) 

Viole d’Orchestre mf 73 (G) 
Viole Celeste mf 61 (G) 
Muted Viole pp 73 (G) 
Unda Maris pp 61 (J) 
Claribel Flute mf 73 (A) 
Bourdon p (Great) 

4 Muted Viole pp 
Bourdon p (Great) - 
Chimney Flute p (O) 

2 2/3 Bourdon p (Great) 

2 Piccolo p (N) 

1 3/5 Tierce p 61 (N) 

8 Cornopean f 73 (A) 
Oboe mp 73 (H) 

Vox Humana p 61 (E) 

There is a synthetic Orchestral Oboe. 
drawn from the Viole d’Orchestre ani 
the Tierce. 

ORCHEST.: 

16 Salicional mp 61 (L) 

8 Gamba mf 61 (G) 
Dulciana pp 73 (G) 
Concert Flute mp 73 (M) 
Spitzfloete p 61 (G) 
Flute Celeste p 49 (G) 

4 Dulciana pp 
Concert Flute mf 

8 Cor Anglais mf 61 (G) 
Harp 49b (K) 
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small scale. But the variety of solo 
reeds present is extraordinary for an 
organ of only 12 sets of pipes and 
the idea of enclosing the Great Organ 
in two seperate chambers in the most 
effective manner possible (as a study 
of the specification will reveal) is 
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else again entirely from the church 
organ, and certainly demonstrates it 
in this instance and with a great deal 
of justification. It seems curious that 
Mr. Willis does not recognize some 
of the purposes for which it is desir- 
able to use a residence organ, instead 


THE C. B. FLOYD RESIDENCE 
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residence organ scheme in Mr. C. B. 
Floyd’s residence built by the Hall 
Organ Company. 

The analysis shows that there are 
8 sets of pipes, Harp, and Chimes; 
and this is very nearly the nucleus 
of the Minneapolis scheme quoted. 


Showing installation of the Hall Organ with automatic player. 


most ingenious. The entire Great 
Organ is duplexed and playable 
from the Swell keyboard. ‘There is 
no independent Pedal stop, but three 
extension and two unit flutes. 

I wish to commend this scheme 
most heartily as being one of the 
most effective residence organs for 
the number of actual sets represent- 
ed that I know anything about, par- 
ticularly for the automatic player. I 
listened to this organ for several 
hours, and heard many of the finest 
symphonies by Franck, Tchaikow- 
sky, Goldmark, and others, repro- 
duced with a most uncanny fidelity 
and effectiveness. I would not have 
believed it possible had I not heard 
it with my own ears. This scheme, 
by violating practically every English 
tradition and every principle of 
soundness of design which Mr. Skin- 
ner insists on in his church organs, 
is most extraordinarily successful as 
a residen: e organ, for playing orches- 
tral transcriptions. Mr. Skinner 
states a residence organ is something 


of designing simply a  fair-sized 
three-manual church organ of the 
most solid and conservative type. He 
further limits himself seriously by 
lack of any unification, and thereby 
has 30 sets of pipes with one solo 
reed. This can only be accounted 
for by the fact that he has been 
schooled in the traditions which Mr. 
Myerick-Roberts so ably expresses, 
given in the quotation above. 

Mr. Willis writes me most enthusi- 
astically of the success of this organ 
which has actually been built for a 
residence in England, and so he and 
his client must be satisfied with it. 
If an American organ builder were 
to build a residence organ of 30 sets 
of pipes without Chimes, Harp, or 
Vox Humana, and with only one solo 
reed, he would probably be thought 
to be insane. But traditions are 
traditions, and soundness of design 
cannot be escaped, apparently. 

As a smaller example of an organ 
somewhat similar to the Minneapolis 
scheme, we append the interesting 


If four additional were 
added, they would doubtless be the 
solo and chorus reeds that the Min- 
neapolis scheme contains. I like par- 
ticularly the 16’ Dulciana on the 
Swell Organ, which is also available 
on the Great and Pedal. This should 
make a very artistic small residence 
organ, though possibly a little too 
small for very complete reproducing 
of orchestral transciptions. The 
French Horn, Clarinet, and Trumpet 
would make wonderful additions to 
it. 

We come now to the scheme of the 
residence organ in my home in 
Evanston which, to the minds of sev- 
eral hundred organists who have 
either heard or played it, combines 
most nearly the requirements of 
both Mr. Willis and that other large 
group of musicians who consider 
that orchestral transcriptions are 
very desirable on a residence organ. 
There are enough sets of pipes in 
this organ to make a complete en- 
semble on both the Great and Sweil 


stops 
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Organs with a very complete Pedal 
Organ. There are also available all 
the orchestral wood-wind and brass 
necessary for orchestral transcrip- 
tions. This organ contains 28 sets 
of pipes and is, therefore, almost ex~ 
actly comparable in size to Mr. 
Willis’ scheme. I submit it as a 
scheme having vastly greater useful- 
ness and variety (and also much 
more artistic, being entirely en- 
closed) than the scheme Mr. Willis 
considers ideal. 

A large part of this additional 
variety was secured by not wasting 
valuable space in having independent 
sets of pipes for all the 4’, 2 2/3’, 
and 2’s; and yet the tonal balance is 
not in any way upset. The domin- 
ating tones in the full organ are the 
two Diapasons, Octave, and the two 
chorus reeds, Trumpet and Tuba. 
These 5 sets of pipes, with the ex- 
tensions of the Tuba, produce a fine 
ensemble alone of great power and 
dignity. There is a great variety of 
flutes; Doppel, Stopped, Claribel, 
Chimney, Spitz, Concert, and ample 
strings for orchestral use, and all the 
solo reeds one can desire. 

This scheme has been developed 
only by determining in Actual use 
what was most desirable and effective 
in a residence organ. It is submitted 
as being the best compromise I know 
of between the austere, though 
completely sound, English scheme of 
Mr. Willis, and the almost purely 
orchestral scheme of Mr. Skinner; 
and it seems evident that the truth 
must lie somewhere between these 
two extremes. 

This ought to give ample food for 
thought on the residence organ for 
some time to come. 


THE MINUETTE 
Estey OrGAN CoMPANY ANNOUNCES 


A STARTLING DEVELOPMENT 
It has been the contention of these 
pages that the day is rapidly dawn- 
ing when every professional organ- 
ist must own his own residence or- 
gan, and the contention has been 
based upon the action of the leaders 
of the profession in the recent rapid 
spread of residence-organ building. 
Now the Estey Organ Co. announces 
an unexpected development in the 
Minuette. The Minuette, described 
in a booklet, is, so far as the organ- 
ist is concerned, a two-manual in- 
strument, with pedal clavier, re- 
sembling the grand piano in shape 
and appearance, but equipped with a 
row of stop-tongues which produce 
actual pipe tones from 231 organ 
pipes enclosed within the case, and 
the whole thing takes no more room 
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MR. C. B. FLOYD 
whose residence organ is included in 
this month’s editorial by Mr. Barnes 
Mr. Floyd, vice president of the Hall 
Organ Co., took a course in architec- 
ture in the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and then entered the Hook & 
Hastings factory where he obtained a 
thorough training in all branches of 
the organ business, both theoretical 
and practical. After representing that 
Company in Philadelphia for 15 years 
he became sales manager for the Hall 
Organ Co., with whom he has been as- 
sociated for the past ten years, as 
stockholder and director. His ac- 
quaintance with his present associates 
in the Hall Organ Co. began in his 
first organ activity where most of them 
were then also employed. 


than a large grand piano and is 
equally as moveable. It is electrical- 
ly operated from a light socket. The 
device will be more fully described 
in later pages. 

Estey has moved to an attractive 
Fifth Avenue location, with business 
offices and a Studio at No. 642. 


BEWARE 
Ir Tuts 1s Reticion Let’s Go 
TO A BALL GAME 

“Having built a wonderful church 

. .and dedicated it in the name of 
the Redeemer . . . we feel we have 
done a wonderful work. It is all 
complete save that we need a new 
organ.” So the letter goes on to an- 
nounce the publication of a “Souve- 
nir Year Book” with “ads” at $100 
a page. “We feel that by having an 


ad from you in our Year Book it will | 


gd a long way toward gaining the 
good-will of the members of our 
church . We are counting on 
your cooperation to help us make 
this a tremendous success . 
Kindly make check payable to. . . 
And it’s the old Army Game in a 
brand new dress. The letter-head 
bears the imprint of a church and its 
pastor. The text bears the stamp of 


” 
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the devil—just another easy way of 
getting money without working for 
it, without giving back any return 
for it. Did any organ builder be- 
lieve the letter either sincere or 
honest, and make a contribution? 
How many builders received it? 
And to how many builders did the 
“church” expect to give a contract 
for a new organ? Incidentally we 
hope no organist was consulted by 
this “church” in carrying out the 
scheme; we doubt if any American 
organist would lend his endorse- 
ment to any such essentially dis- 
honest scheme. 


; —PROGRESS— 

The builder who is in love with his 
art, keeps his ear to the ground to 
learn what is desired by the players. 
He reads the arguments pro and con 
about all the “essential” features and 
tries to select such things as seem 
practical and then experiment with 
the mechanical details to see whether 
they can be made reliable. 

This constitutes conservative 
progress. 

To answer some of the more ur- 
gent recent arguments, the Hall Or- 
gan Co. is using Double Touch Pis- 
tons, by which the Pedal stops are 
controlled on Second Touch with the 
manual stops on First Touch. Hall 
carries the idea a step further and 
has a device that puts each stop- 
tongue virtually on Double Touch; 
the usual pressure adds the stop as 
usual; pressing harder, the action 
not only puts that stop on but takes 
all others off. 

The Register Crescendo Coupler- 
Cut-Out is another modern device 
used in Hall consoles; by its means 
the organist may use his Register 
Crescendo at any time and for any 
combination, with merely a normal 
crescendo resulting on each manual, 
without the disaster of a sudden 
coupling of one manual to another. 

The perfect organ is the goal to 
ward which,both organist and build- 
er are working. 

—Hari Orcan Co 

(The Company is building two 
more residence organs, for Miss H. 
Velma Turner in St. Davids, Penna 


‘and for Mr. C. N. Wheeler o: 


Pasadena, Calif.). 


—MARR & COLTON— 
have issued an attractive folder of } 
formation for architects and others 1:- 
terested in proper space requirements & 
organs. Subjects touched upon 
chambers, access doors, openings, blow- 
ers, conduits, wind-trunks, air-pocket:. 
etc. etc. A supplementary folder dee 
with the Marr & Colton small organ, w'' 
or without player, which may be had ' 
remarkably low cost. 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


CONTROVERSY that 

has been going on in the 

columns of THe D1apa- 

SON regarding organ re- 

citals lead me to venture 
a few remarks. Much has been said 
on this subject and perhaps it is 
quite impossible for me to add any- 
thing. There is no doubt, however, 
that the recital is a matter that needs 
much thought on the part of all or- 
ganists. 

One thing which hurt serious or- 
gan playing has been the amount and 
the sort of playing that has been 
heard in the motion-picture theaters. 
I realize that I am treading on some 
of my readers’ toes here. My opin- 
ion still remains that in all too many 
houses the playing has been of such 
character as to materially injure the 
art. The public with no information 
or education has been led to believe 
that the standard of performance 
thcy have heard in the theater must 
be representative. This notion has 
becn fostered in the advertising of 
the theaters who boast of ‘world- 
famous artists” and“ mammoth or- 
gans.” As a consequence the names 
of our real artists have little or no 


significance in the public mind. I 
have been amazed at the small num- 
ber of people who have never even 
heard of some of our greatest ar- 
tists. Even we organists ourselves 
have sometimes been unaware of 
their outstanding attainments. With 
such conditions it is small wonder 
that recitals in church or concert hall 
have not appealed. 


The position of the organ as an 
artistic means of expression is in 
itself a handicap. The church has 
used the instrument as a matter of 
suitableness and convenience for 
centuries. This is as it should be. 
But by doing so it has reduced the 
general value of the organ in its 
broader aspects. The public hears 
too much free organ playing. (The 
saying that religion is free applies 
equally to organ music). Preludes 
and other incidental music in church 
are quite proper and nothing can be 
devised to replace them. But the 
fact remains that such use of the or- 
gan is a detriment to recitals. In 
New York, for example, one is able 
to attend the evening services at the 
Church of the Holy Communion and 
hear Mr. Farnam play a large part 
of his repertoire during the course 
of a season. Only a real enthusiast 
will then spend an evening at Town 
Hall to hear that artist in a program 
of similar music on an organ which 


is not as suitable to his needs as the 
one in his church. I mentidn this as 
an example of the usual reaction; 
the same condition holds for any 
church organist. He must use his 
material throughout the season in 
his church services. A recital may 
attract a few of the genuine music 
lovers. 

Concerts have been greatly affect- 
ed by the radio. This is admitted by 
managers and artists. At the pres- 
ent time people are content to stay at 
home and listen-in to the fine pro- 
grams on the air. They are not yet 
willing to spend the time or the 
money to go out and get the greater 
joy of the actual performance. At 
almost any time of the day it is pos- 
sible to tune in to some theater and 
hear Dolly Littletune play on the 
huge organ of the Bunkum Theater. 
The sad wails of the pseudo-Ha- 
waiian style appeal to them. They 
can listen while they dust the furni- 
ture or read the morning paper. And 
they can hum over the silly popular 
songs with absurd words to their 
tremendous delight. O Music! 
What crimes are perpetrated in thy 
name. 

A remedy for the present condi- 
tions is hard to suggest. I doubt if 
there is a remedy. As long as we 
must use organ numbers in our 
church services, and as long as the- 
aters furnish what they claim to be 
organ music in their shows and in 
their radio advertising, we can look 
for but little silver in the lining of 
our clouds. 

Perhaps one solution might be to 
reduce the amount of organ music 
as far as possible. If the people 
were deprived of organ music they 
might value it more. Make formal 
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recitals an event. Get society inter- 
ested and recitals ( real musical 
functions) will then perhaps at- 
tract the outer rim. A collection of 
jewels on the persons of wealthy 
_ women is a lure that is well-nigh ir- 
resistible. Play in the artistic style 
at these affairs. In other words, we 
must learn our music so that we do 
not need the printed page before us. 
Despite the sneers of those who are 
unwilling to memorize; the general 
public is much impressed by the 
slightest memory feat. They are 


bound to make comparisons with the 
performance of the violinist, the 
singer, the pianist. We may make 
enough mistakes to play a couple of 
extra pieces but the impression of 
artistic mastery depends upon play- 
ing from memory as an artist does. 
These rambling remarks may not 
have any considerable bearing upon 
the argument but I am sure that 
some of the vital spots have been 
reached. Dignify the organ first 
before we can expect a considerable 
acclaim for the organ recital. 


Building Fine Church Music 
Some of the Details by Which one Choirmaster 
Transformed the Music of a Church 
By FRANKLIN GYLNN 


» IVING HEED to the urg- 
—~* ent request of the Editor 
I make a few observa- 
N tions on choir-building as 
ee gleaned during an ex- 
perience of more than twenty 
years in America, Canada, and 
England. Some organists are for- 
tunate inasmuch as they step into 
a position with a well organized 
and developed choir. That has 
never been my good fortune. In 
every position I have occupied 
I have either had to rebuild or to 
commence with raw material. 

Every appointment has its local 
peculiarities, and the more quickly 
one can understand these, so much 
the sooner will progress be made. 

Experience has been equally 
divided between boychoirs and 
those composed of mixed voices. I 
do not find such an immense dif- 
ference. I find a great enjoyment 
in working with boys. Once get 
them interested and it is surprising 
how quickly they progress. Fre- 
quently I have heard said that it 
is difficult to get boys to sing 
with good tone, particularly in 
certain districts; I must say I 
have never experienced anything 
of that nature. I have listened to 
boys who all sang with the same 
quality of tone, and such choirs to 
me quickly become monotonous. 
For that matter, I can mention 
mixed-voice choirs composed large- 
ly of the pupils of one teacher that 
produce the same feeling. Cer- 
tainly we must aim at uniformity 
of tone, elimination of faults, etc., 
but the thought arises, do not 
choir- 






some vocal teachers and 
trainers stress unduly the uni- 
formity and_ strive after one 


quality of tone from all, thereby 
engendering this feeling of mon- 
otony? 


I feel very strongly that the 
natural resonant qualities in every 
voice should be preserved as far 
as possible. Faulty production, 
such as undue nasality, throatiness, 
etc., must be corrected; tenors, for 
instance, who are sometimes prone 
to sing high notes with too open 
tones, must be held in check and 
a dose of instruction administered on 
how to place such notes. 


To me, one of the greatest 
charms of choral work is taking a 
group of people and gradually 
welding them together, into a 
homogeneous body of voices. It 
is work that takes much time, 
patience, and perseverance, and 
demands enthusiasm and keen in- 
terest from the choristers. 


Blend—that is the point to aim 
for; the feeling that whether the 
group is singing ff or pp, or any- 
where in between, there is no un- 
due assertiveness of certain voices 
here and there. Teamwork, first, 
last and always is the secret of 
good choral singing. The group 
must come together prepared to 
follow the leader’s direction in all 
things, and also prepared to co- 
operate one with another and pull 
together. 

Loyalty is one great character- 
istic that is indispensable in all 
choirs. It is harder of attainment 
than many believe. I think more 
difficult to obtain in this country 
than in Canada or Great Britain, 
and perhaps that atrocity known 
as the Quartet is answerable in a 
large measure. Possibly I should 
rather say “four voices”, for a 
quartet is a harmonious blend of 
four instruments or voices, and 
blend to the average four singers 
one meets with is the one great 
essential they never think about. 
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It may be asked, What has this 


to do with loyalty? and I am 
using that term in its widest ap- 
plication. Loyalty to the director, 
to the choir as a body of fellow- 
workers, and also in the sense of 
give-and-take where the team- 
work phase enters in. The ma- 
jority of professional soloists living 
in a small vicious circle, generally 
of their own welding, are too selfis]: 
to be really loyal (even to each 
other), and their mental outlook i- 
so narrow that they consider it de- 
grading to sing in a chorus, fre 
quently advancing as a reason tha’ 
to do so might damage their 
precious squeak-box! I sometime 
tell these folks that the real 
reason is that it requires brains to 
sing in a choir, whereas little or 
none are required to meander 
through a solo, the accompanist all 
too frequently having to be brains 
for himself or herself and the 
singer also. 

Occasionally of course one 
comes across a soloist who finds 
pleasure in choral work, and such 
a one is a welcome addition and 
assistant to one’s forces. 

I many times hear of choir- 
trainers who give their singers a 
course of exercises as a prelimi- 
nary to each rehearsal. Except 
with boys (and not exclusive in 
that case) I practically never do 
so. I am continually on the look- 
out for points requiring correction, 
and whenever such arise, take the 
phrase or fragment and use it as 
an exercise. With stereotyped ex- 
ercises I have so frequently found 
it difficult to maintain interest. 
Singers feel that such is mercly 
drudgery, whereas by using ex- 
amples from the number in prepar- 
ation the same results can be ob- 
tained and everybody feels they 
are moving ahead with the work. 
Again I try to impress upon them 
continually to be on the watch for 
corresponding phrases, because 
many of the commonest faults one 
deals with can be found in prac- 
tically every number practised. 

Continual reminding is, I fini, 
the quickest way to success, ai 
not striving after too many thincs 
at once. 

With every choir I take in ha 
the first thing looked for is attack 
and release. Everything else = 
ignored for the time being. I t:!! 
the group to sing with a good fir 
tone, and to get the feeling of co 
mencing and finishing as one voi 
Hymns I frequently use for t.' 
preliminary work, and gener: '\ 
after a few moments they obi) 
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some idea of what is being striven 
for, and as soon as signs of this 
are noted it is time to bring for- 
ward some new point of observ- 
ance. 


Singing without accompaniment 


is more productive of results than 
ii the organ or piano be continual- 
ly used. To many choir-members 
the organ is the strong rock of de- 
fense—the shield that covers a 
multitude of defects. From the 
very first I strive to impress on my 
singers that the organ is there to 
help them, but not to pull them 
through, telling them that in the 
great majority of instances if they 
hear the instrument whilst singing 
it will be too loud to be a proper 
accompaniment for them. 

Singing softly is frequently dif- 
ficult of attainment. The average 
chorister almost instantly feels 
that softness and slowness go to- 
gether. Continual reminding that 
the tempo does not change is 
necessary on this point. Very 
often I find that in trying for soft 
singing a good attack is hard to 
obtain; the singers try to slide 
onto the note, if I may be allowed 
to use such a term. It is hard to 
convince people that a soft attack 
demands just as much firmness of 
outline as a loud one, that the 
notes must be sung just as cleanly 
in each instance, and that it is the 
breath control that governs the 
amount of tone required. 


This sliding type of attack will 
inevitably cause flattening, and I 
find the best cure for this is a 
course in humming. Hum the 
troublesome passage or passages 
over several times, then instantly 
sing to the words. At first it will 
often be found necessary to return 
to the humming until the knack of 
singing in the same easy style is 
picked up. Flatting will be found 
to occur occasionally apart from 
singing softly, and the  direc- 
tor should be constantly on the 
look-out for this, and call attention 
to it at once. Bad intonation of 
intervals is a general cause, but 
inertia is the most frequent one. 
The interval of a major third is 
perhaps more often sung out of 
tune than any other, and another 
frequent cause of trouble is an as- 
cending scale passage, particularly 
if sung slowly. The singers find 
the first few notes come nicely and 
comfortably, and instead of men- 
taliy thinking of the remainder and 
placing them, they try to stretch 
to them, with the result flatt- 
ing in pitch, loss of tone, and, if 
persisted in, a tired and strained 
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MR. PARVIN TITUS, F.A.G.O. 


Head of the organ department of Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory and organist of 
Christ Church, Cincinnati, who has an- 
nounced a recital tour for the current 
season. Mr. Titus was born Dec. 26, 
1896, in Elizabeth, N. J., graduated from 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York 
City in 1918, and is a pupil of Gaston M. 
Dethier and Marcel Dupre, with practical 
experience behind him as organist in New 
York City, New Orleans, and Cincinnati. 


throat. I frequentiy say to singers, 
whether in groups or giving indi- 
vidual lessons, “If you will only 
mentally look down on a note, and 
not up to it, you will find yourself 
singing much more comfortably, 
and in better tune, also with more 
pleasing tone quality.” 

In rehearsing new works I find 
a good policy is to go over them 
three or four times without stop- 
ping for any except the serious 
mistakes. Try to get the singers 
to form a general conception of 
the movement, of the rhythm, and 
general characteristics, etc. Then 
pull it to pieces, correct wrong 
notes, errors in phrasing, breath- 
ing, and the like; put it together 
again, and having got it going 
fairly smoothly, work on the ex- 
pression and finishing touches. 

If in the preliminary try-outs 
some of the group observe expres- 
sion markings or other features, 
accept as a good sign of increasing 
interest and enthusiasm, and en- 
courage accordingly. It is really 
increasing intelligence, but if you 
said so, the choir would probably 
say you “spoke sarcastic”! 

In these remarks I have said 
nothing about punctuality, having 
definite plans for conducting re- 
hearsals, etc., etc. These matters 
have been stressed so often that 
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there is surely no need for me to 
reiterate them. Suffice it to say 
that without a definite policy of 
managing the choir, progress will, 
of necessity, be but perfunctory. 

In my recent position at the 
Idlewild Presbyterian Church in 
Memphis, I commenced with a 
new group of singers in September 
1927. For a number of years they 
had had the four singers. In 
changing over to a chorus it was 
particularly requested that no 
change be made in the policy of 
extra music at every service: I 
have made the same request in 
other positions, and always felt 
what a mistake the opposite course 
was, how it really held back prog- 
ress instead of assisting it. How- 
ever where would one find the 
music committee or minister whu 
would see such a point? Would 
they not be more likely to consider 
the new organist or director was 
endeavoring to put something over, 
or to fall down in his work? In 
commencing with a new choir 
such as in this instance, to have 
them sing hymns only at the first 
three or four services would be by 
far the best policy. By such pro- 
cedure, preliminary work in attack 
and release, the foundations of 
pulling together listening to each 
other, attaining some idea of 
blend, could be laid, and some suit- 
able anthem could be steadily pre- 
pared and sung in something like 
decent style; the methods thus in- 
culcated into the choir would as- 
sist materially in the quicker and 
the more thorough preparation of 
succeeding works. I do not think 
anything is ever gained by at- 
tempting to run before one can 
walk. 

However in this case they want- 
ed music and we gave them it. 
We “scratched” through two an- 
thems for the first Sunday, re- 
peating one at the evening service 
together with a hymn. The results 
were far from what I wanted, but 
the bunch showed a willingness to 
try, and I felt sure we would 
gradually forge ahead. 

I called for two rehearsals a 
week, and told them that it meant 
hard work until we got somewhat 
settled down and managed to get 
two or three numbers roughed out 
preparatory to the following 
week’s requirements. 


After a few weeks we moved out 
of the old church into the Lecture 
Hall of the new edifice, the church 
proper not being completed. Here 
I had the choir on a small plat- 
form, and a piano down on the 
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floor. It was not what we desired, 
but was fine experience teaching 
them to rely upon themselves and 
not upon the piano for support, for 
if I played the piano sufficiently 
loudly for them to hear it would 
have sounded terribly unbalanced 
to the congregation. 

From the first we had sung 
something unaccompanied at near- 
ly every service, and now I ex- 
tended this policy. 

Candidates for the choir came 
forward fairly steadily, but not all 
stayed with. us. The request for 
ninety percent average attendance 
per month kept out several who, 
as they expressed it, “would be 
glad to come and help us out!” 
By this means the numbers did not 
increase very rapidly, but the ef- 
ficiency did. 

As some solo material was dis- 
covered and developed I put down 
occasional solos (singing several 
myself), and so eased somewhat 
the strain of anthem preparation. 

A musical service was prepared 
for Christmas Day, at which a solo 
and five carols were sung (two un- 
accompanied). For Easter another 
music service was put on, two 
solos and six choral numbers, one 
for ladies’ voices unaccompanied. 

For the eleven months from 
September to the end of July, 
seventy numbers were prepared 
and sung, and of these about thirty 
were sung without accompaniment. 
Solos, duets, etc., are not included 
in this total. 

After the first five or six weeks 
I endeavored to lengthen out so 
that we did not repeat numbers 
closer than a space of ten to twelve 
weeks, and then, so far as possible, 
a number previously sung at the 
morning service was next sung at 
the evening service. 

During the months of July and 
August the choir was excused from 
attendance at the Sunday evening 
services. During July two differ- 
ent quartets were used and during 
August a soloist only. 

The completion of the audi- 
torium of the church having been 
delayed through various causes, it 
was not until September 16th of 
the last year that the first services 
were held therein and the organ 
used. 

The following Sunday evening 
we gave H. A. Matthews’ fine 
cantata “The City of God”, which 
elicited many enthusiastic com- 
ments from members of the con- 
gregation which packed the 
church. This work had been part- 
ly prepared at extra rehearsals 
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held during the preceding May and 
June, and finishing touches were 
put on at a couple of extra prac- 
tices with the organ in September. 

This performance inaugurated a 
series of monthly musicales during 
the winter season; culminating in 
the Easter services this past 
March 31st. 

The choir also assisted me at 
one of my week-day organ recitals, 
and also sang at Sunday afternoon 
concerts in the Hotel Peabody, 
given under the auspices of the 
Beethoven Club, giving seven un- 
accompanied numbers and, we are 
told, making musical history in 
the city. A number of listeners 
compared us favorably with the 
famous Dayton Westminster 
Choir, which was especially grati- 
fying after only being in existence 
about eighteen months. 

From September to May in ad- 
dition to the cantata, thirty new 
numbers were sung and added to 
the library, fourteen of these with- 
out accompaniment. For the sec- 
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ond year my salary was increased 
by $1,000, which inclined me to 
the belief that some slight prog- 
ress had been made and noticed. 

Numberless people have come to 
me and said that they cannot 
understand how we have accomp- 
lished so much, that we must have 
special material in the choir, that 
we rely upon two or three voices 
to pull us through, etc. etc. To 
such I consistently replied that 
whatever we had accomplished 
was by steady work: that we had 
extremely little special material, in 
fact I have had several choirs 
where the individual vocal stand- 
ard was better than I had there: 
and that if we had had to rely 
upon two or three voices to carry 
us along, we could not possibly 
have attained our secret of success 
from the commencement; it was 
not gained without effort and th« 
expenditure of much patience, but 
I have continually held it up be 
fore the group as the only real 
means of building a choir. 


Father Finn and His Choir 


An Appreciation 
By WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 


49, O DESCRIBE and charac- 

~o terize a definite, tangible, 

visible object, no matter 

how complex, may some- 

times be difficult, but it is at 

least always possible, and the written 

word can often be assisted by il- 

lustrations so that the reader can get 

an accurate idea of what the writer 
is endeavoring to present. 

But to try to give any such definite 
picture of such an utterly indefinable 
thing as the loftiest heights of wor- 
shi» reached through the medium of 
the sublimest of church music, is a 
very different matter, and a practical 
impossibility. 

And so it is with a feeling of being 
unequal to the task, that I try to com- 
ply with the request of the Editor for 
a review of the high Mass I attended 
at the Church of St. Paul the Apostle 
in New York, where I heard a Pales- 


trina service sung by the Paulist ° 


Choristers under the direction of 
Father Finn. The stately old church 
is a perfect setting for this almost 
unbelievably beautiful choir, and no 
one can fairly appraise the work of 
this choir who passes judgment after 
hearing them anywhere else. Tech- 
nical perfection is here taken for 
granted as it is in all first-rate choirs, 
but the more one hears of the Paul- 
ists the more one feels that technic 


means nothing of itself to these sing- 
ers; that their whole raison d’etre as 
an organization is to be the medium 
of expression of Father Finn’s inter- 
pretation of the latent beauty and 
spiritual power of the music upon 
which they live. 

The Anglican traditions are at 
once the guide and the aim of the 
great majority of the best Episcopal 
boychoirs on this continent. But 
Father Finn’s choir is different. 
Even though one is at a loss to de- 
fine the differences one feels them, 
and the hardest difference of all to 
define and at the same time the most 
conspicuous one is the difference in 
the reaction one has to the two dii- 
ferent kinds of choirs. I felt this 
keenly the first time I heard Father 
Finn’s choir in Chicago many years 
ago, when I’ had just returned from 
a tour of the English cathedrals. ! 
hear a fine Anglican choir and I am 
filled with admiration of its puri. 
of tone and flawless work. But | 
hear Father Finn’s sopranos susta: 1 
a single pianissimo tone, hummin.. 
over his delicate harmonies casua!!y 
touched on the piano in the cho 
room, and I am profoundly stirrc.. 
Why? What is there in the to 
and singing of these boys that h 
such tremendous influence over ‘'¢ 
emotions? I do not know, but I »° 
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THE REV. FATHER FINN 


Famous throughout the world of church music as director of the Paulist Choir. 
His phenomenal success is due in part to his tremendous earnestness and his equally 


tremendous capacity for taking pains. 


It may safely be said that Father Finn’s 


choir is the outstanding Catholic choir in the world. 


know that it is there, for many others 
have felt it besides myself, and it is 
something too deep, too psychic, per- 
haps even too beautiful, for analysis. 

But there are several definite char- 
acteristics and factors in Father 
Finn’s results which can be isolated, 
and these can be a-help, an inspira- 
tion, and a goal, for us all. 

The first is the exquisite purity, 
the aloofness, of his soprano tone. 
His own adjective is “disembodied,” 
end to the listener in old St. Paul’s, 
it fits. It requires a real mental ef- 
fort to make oneself realize that that 
soprano tone comes from those boys, 
ior it seems to be floating around in 

e heights of the great church, a 

ne of such utter purity that it truly 
s-ems to be of unearthly beauty. 

The second thing that makes itself 
It is the perfect solution of the us- 
| lly unsolved alto problem. Father 

nn has a really adequate alto sec- 
‘yn, adequate not only in numbers 

id volume but characterized by the 


same remarkable purity and unique 
tone quality that distinguish his so- 
prano tone. Father Finn uses 
adolescent counter-tenors, and al- 
ways has plenty of them to give per- 
fect balance to his ensemble. “He 
raises them by hand,” as one of his 
assistants once truthfully observed. 
He takes soprano boys who have 
fully mastered his tone production, 
and when their voices show the first 
signs of mutation, he transfers them 
to the counter-tenor section, where 
they are re-trained to sing the alto 
part with a tone quality which has 
the same essential elements of beauty 
as the soprano tone, but is a little 
fuller, darker, and richer; an ideal 
tonal element to bind together the 
light soprano and the voices of the 
men. 

Too much stress cannot be placed 
upon the value and importance of 
this counter-tenor section, which, 
more than any other one element, en- 
ables this organization to sing great 
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eight-part works and _ polyphonic 
compositions without accompaniment 
and with perfect balance. 

A third characteristic of the Paul- 
ists is the remarkable blend of the 
ensemble. This comes from three 
things; the. purity, steadiness, and 
lack of tremolo of the tone of all the 
parts, the perfect dynamic balance of 
the parts, and last but not least, the 
absolutely perfect intonation. One 
does not hear a dominating soprano 
“supported” by a powerful men’s sec- 
tion; rather is one conscious of a 
progression of harmonies, or, in 
polyphonic: music, of lovely inter- 
weavings of melody. I was struck 
by the artistic restraint of the work 
of the tenors and basses ; they seemed 
to have a real appreciation of their 
proper place in whatever they were 
singing. 

But to my mind the most potent 
factor of all in the results that Father 
Finn gets, is his personal direction 
of his choir, and his relentless insis- 
tence on being watched constantly by 
every member of the organization. 
Here again is a fundamental differ- 
ence between his way of doing things 
and the Anglican way. There seems 


to be a feeling in many Episcopal 
boychoirs that the proper procedure 
is to learn the music, including the 
interpretation and “expression,” at 


rehearsals, and then try to do it ex- 
actly that way on Sunday, and fur- 
ther, that it is unsportsmanlike for 
the organist to direct his choir in ser- 
vice; that the choir ought to be 
trained well enough so that they do 
not need to be directed in service. 
How absurd this is when we stop to 
think of it! Father Finn regards his 
magnificent choir as a great orches- 
tral conductor regards a magnificent 
orchestra: as a medium for the ex- 
pression of his interpretation of the 
spiritual and artistic content of the 
music to be performed. One would 
never dream of expecting great re- 
sults even from an orchestra of fine 
professionals, without a conductor. 
How hopeless, then, to expect such 
results from average choir singers. 
And I believe that the power and 
conviction of his choir’s singing is 
largely due to the fact that one is 
listening to a vital and inspired per- 
formance under the direction of the 
dominating personality of a great ar- 
tist. I know all the objections that 
will be raised to this; that it is “un- 
churchly,” impractical, and so on ad 
infinitum, but it has been my experi- 
ence that all choirs whose work 
really carries conviction, are directed 
during performance. In most Epis- 
copal churches such results as Father 
Finn gets are a physical impossibil- 
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ity, because the choir cannot see the 
organist and the organist is in such 
a conspicuous position that he can- 
not direct as he should without dis- 
tracting the congregation, which even 
Father Finn would not think justi- 
fiable. What a fine thing it would be 
for church music if all churches 
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necessary to inspire the loyalty and 
whole-hearted co-operation of his 
boys and men, and the keen sense of 
humor which lightens the hardest 
work. Third, he has the soul of the 
artist and the spiritual insight of a 
saint, also the latter’s patience. 
Fourth, he has the boundless capacity 
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known organist and composer, died 
in Ottawa on July 3l1st in his 67th 
year after an illness of several 
months. He was widely known as a 
choral conductor, composed many 
works for piano, voice, organ, etc., 
including an opera and works for the 
church. 





Whose high standard of work in concerts of church music has made the choir preeminent among choirs; 
the same supreme standard of choral workmanship is to be heard every Sunday in the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, at 59th Street and Ninth Avenue, New York City, where the ideal physical structure of church 
and choir is fully matched by a marvelous perfection of spiritual church-music rendition. 


could be arranged as St. Paul’s is, 
so that the choir can see the organist 
and the congregation can not. 

This sketch would not be complete 
without mention of the organ in- 
stalled not long ago. It is a three- 
manual Skinner of about thirty stops, 
not large as New York church or- 
gans go, but an ideal accompani- 
mental organ, which fills the edifice 
with a great flood of true organ tone. 
I often think that some of the big 
churches would have had much bet- 
ter organs for their needs if they had 
less money to spend on them. This 
organ has plenty of Diapason tone to 
fill out its full organ and has not that 
tinny brilliance that spoils some 
otherwise fine organs. Father Finn’s 
improvising during the service was a 
constant delight, but the high spot of 
the whole service was the perform- 
ance of the great “Tu Es Petrus” 
of Palestrina. The choir sang this 
exceedingly difficult six-part motet, 
eleven pages long, with the most 
beautiful shading and effect, and 
with such absolutely perfect intona- 
tion that Father Finn came in with- 
out hesitation with the full organ at 
the end of the eleven pages of a ca- 
pella singing, and concluded the of- 
fertory with an inspired burst of 
improvisation. 

How does he do it? The explan- 
ation is as simple as the work is not. 
First of all, Father Finn has the 
deep, scientific technical skill and 
knowledge necessary for the results 
he wishes to achieve. Second, he 
has the magnetism and enthusiasm 


for hard work, and the indomitable 
will to succeed in what he undertakes 
despite all obstacles. And all these 
qualities in one man are as rare as 
the results they produce. 


Calendar 
Suggestions 
By R. W. D. 





“Into the Woods”—Noble. 

‘“O Clap Your Hands—Woodman. 

“Jesus, Still Lead On’—Brough- 
ton. 

“The Dawn Is Slowly Break- 
ing”—d’Indy. 

“Awake Our Souls’—Hesse. 

“Lux Benigna”—Jenkins. 

“Every Good Gift”—Rathbone. 

“Now on Land and Sea”—Halsey. 

“Lord, How Long”—Greene. 

“Abide With Me’”—Federlein. 

“The Heavenly Vision”—Harris. 

“The Glory of God”—Heyser. 

“O Love Divine”—Roberts. 

“Softly Through the Night”— 
Harris. 

“Walking With God”—Steinel. 

“Great Is the Lord”—Robinson. 

“Guide Me, O Father”—Wooler. 

“O Praise the Lord”—Frazee. 


—DR. C. A. HARRISS— 
Dr. Charles A. E. Harriss, well 


FRANKLIN GLYNN 
IDLEWILD PRESBYTERIAN—MEMPHIS 
Brewer—Eventide 
Mansfield—Angelus 
Candlyn—Wind in Pine Trees 
Jenkins—Night 
Rogers—March 
Noble—Prelude Stracathro 
Hollins—Morning. Evening. 
“Ho Everyone”—Martin 
“Now We Have Peace”—Matthews 
“Praise Ye”—Palmer 
“Alleluia”—Kopolyoff 
“As Torrents”—Elgar 
“Lord’s Prayer”’—Forsyth 
“Our Master Hath”—Crimp 
“Lord is My Strength”’—Rogers 
“Break Thou The Bread”—Berwald 
“For Thy Mercies’ Sake”—Farrant 
“Sing Aloud”—Peace 
“Ride On”—Candlyn 
“Go to Dark Gethsemane”—Noble 
“Light of the World”—Starnes 
“God Shall Wipe Away”’—Marks 
“Evening and Morning”—Oakley 
“Savior of the World’—-Goss 
“Turn Ye To Me”—Parker 
“Abide With Me”—Depew 
“God Sends Night”—Rathbone 
“QO Wisdom”—Noble 
“O Lord Our God”—Wesley 
CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
TRINITY LUTHERAN—READING, Pa. 
Twilight Shadows Fall—Wood (unacc.) 
Thou Wilt Keep Him—Speaks 
Blessed Are They—Brahms 
Saviour When Night—Shelley 
Mother—Hosmer 
Peace I Leave—Button (tuneful) 
Comforter Divine—Chaffin 
Hymn to Trinity—Tchaikowsky 
O Blessed are They—Miller (tuneful) 
Hail Gladdening Light—Martin 
Let Us With Gladsome—Blair 
Saviour Again—Chadwick (unacc.) 
O Taste and See—Rogers 
Lord is My Light—Parker (excellent) 
Kinder—In Springtime 
Truette—Hymnus 
Dickinson—Reverie 
The comments are Mr. Hartline’s. 
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for Organists 


A Reader Gives Further Evidence in Support of Views 
Already Expressed in these Pages 


,UST AS AN ANSWER to 
the Editor’s article “Classifi- 
cation for Organists,” I want 
to back him up on his state- 
ment that “in some cases the 

locals have ruled that the manager 
can have neither organist nor any or- 
chestral musicians.” In this particu- 
lar town I am in we have some such 
similar case, differing only that it 
happens to pertain to the organists. 

Since the almost one hundred per 
cent arrival of sound and cutting 
down of musicians, our largest syn- 
dicate owned and operated by a Wall 
Street concern decided to dismiss 
their orchestra but wanted to retain 
their organist. The Union officials 
decided that this syndicate could not 
have organists; to all of which the 
organists fume up and make lots of 
noise, resurrect a club that existed 
quite a few years ago for the sole 
purpose of social contact with one 
another, and call a meeting. Natur- 
ally they rebel against this local rul- 
ing, but I am sure I don’t know what 
their meeting benefited them because 
after all they are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the controlling board. I un- 
derstand that the Union’s object of 
their act was to force the larger 
lown-town houses to a one hundred 
per cent canned program, thusly sick- 
en the public much quicker than if 
they had an organ to break the mon- 
‘tony of the program. 

Personally, I believe that the pub- 
lic would appreciate and enjoy such 
an interruption or relief ina program 


that demands their entire attention, 
but I don’t believe that its absence 
would influence them to become 
rebellious and stay away from the 
theater. True, they may fuss and 
complain for a while, and yet the ac- 
tual complaints that reach the man- 
ager are always in the minority and 
are seldom heeded because, if a man- 
ager paid very much attention to 
every complaint he received on the 
many and various different lines, his 
head would spin. Those that would 
do the grumbling because of no or- 
gan or orchestra wouldn’t stay away 
from the theater. I can prove this 
last statement by the fact that one of 
our local newspapers took a vote on 
the situation and ran a blank, daily 
for the period of one week, on which 
the following questions were asked: 

Do you enjoy the talkies? 

Do you prefer them to the silent 
pictures ? 

Do you go to the theater oftener 
now since the talkies? 

I don’t remember off hand the ex- 
act figures for votes but at any rate 
it was something like this: Twenty 
out of one hundred have stopped go- 
ing to the talkies, eighty out of one 
hundred prefer the silent pictures. 
This was a newspaper vote, but still 
the theaters are packed. They may 
not like it, yet they go 

There is no doubt that the talking 
picture is here to stay. Whether or 
not every picture made will be sound, 
or may a time come when only the 
de luxe pictures will come with sound 





























and the weaker and lesser picture 
may again be accompanied by organ 
or orchestra, is a thing that remain: 
to be seen; but if this does happen, 
I doubt if it will be from public com 
plaint. 

The following condition may not 
exist everywhere but right here in 
my town the Keith houses with their 
vaudeville organ and sound policy, 
are doing much more business than 
the straight sound; which proves that 
the public will show a preference if 
there be a place where it can be 
shown. 

The public’s showing preference 
and wanting actual life with the 
music, was demonstrated in a pecu- 
liar way here. We had two medi- 
cine shows in town, one in the East 
suburb and one in the west. The 
one in the East paraded through 
town with a mechanical calliope, the 
other one with a three-piece jazz 
band. Just for curiosity I drove to 
both to see which had the crowds. 
The show on the West side had the 
most people, not because their show 
was better, but because of the three- 
piece band over the calliope. At least 
that is my belief. By this I don't 
mean to compare the calliope with 
the organ, but rather with sound be- 
cause of its lack of human life add- 
ed to it. 

To get back to the beginning of my 
article about the organists’ not being 
able to do anything with their club: 
If they made any kind of a decision, 
such as that the local is unfair in 
their outlawing the organ from these 
houses, and brought it up at a Union 
meeting, they would have very little 
chance in putting it across, because 
after all they are in a minority and 
wouldn’t get the support of the or- 
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chestral musician, for just at present 
the latter believe that they are lean- 
ing on us to fight. for them. Even 
though a few years ago, when we 
used to settle wage scale arguments, 
we found that we had to settle the 
organists’ scale first.in order to keep 
the orchestral men from walking out; 
their argument was that our worries 
had nothing to do with them. 

The Editor is entirely right in say- 
ing that “there is a grave danger if 
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the people be allowed to entirely for- 
get the beauty of real music and 
grow too much accustomed to canned 
music exclusively.” It will surely 
happen: people can forget very 
readily. Remember the applause 
Lindbergh used to get when his pic- 
ture was flashed on the screen? The 
few hands that -he receives now come 
mostly from the children. And 
“We” isn’t two years old yet. 

—P. T. L. 


-Unsound Sound Business 
A Few Reflections that Are Helpful Because They 
are Based Upon Sound Logic 
By MALCOLM THOMSON 


PIRED HOUSES 
Draw Best.” Only 
those in the theater 
organ _ profession 
who are pessimists 
would give any serious thought 
to the above heading, which in- 
cidently appeared in a recent issue 
of a prominent trade journal as a 
title for an article in regards to the 
Sound vs. Silent area. The article 
contained a survey made to deter- 
mine the condition of the exhibiting 
field. The survey’s result was that 
an all-sound program is not profit- 
able. Silent pictures will stay; and 
the most profitable program is a 
silent feature and sound shorts or a 
sound feature and silent shorts, 
but preferably the first. 

The profession has no just cause 
to be pessimistic; on the contrary 
we should be optimistic. You have 
every reason to be so. Every day 
every week finds the profession 
gaining a stronger foothold. I 
might be shocked if I could gather 
the thoughts of those in the pro- 
fession who are confirmed pessi- 
mists. Nevertheless I will stick to 
my convictions. 

When sound made its debut, we 
depended largely on the way the 
public would accept it. We of 
course hoped the public would turn 
a deaf ear to it. Well are we not 
satisfied, don’t we realize that the 
tragic condition of the exhibiting 
field is largelv due to the public’s 
desire being fulfilled, The sound 
situation has reached its height and 
is gradually on the decline. The 
talkies have never reached a state 
of perfection. From the first up to 
the present time, it has been a case 
of experimenting with the public. 
The public is not the proper agent 
to use for such purposes. If sound 
and talkies had been presented in a 
state of perfection in the begin- 





ning, the situation with the organ- 
ists may have been more acute 
than it may seem to be at present. 
The producer’s slogan of “Buy 
Sound and Reap a Fortune”, has 
become* a Jinx to the exhibitor. 
For an example the Warner Stan- 
ley Company opened the new 
Warner 4300-seat theater in Atlan- 
tic City, where business is at its 
peak, and lost $12,000 the opening 
week. The Stanley and Earle, the 
W-S, two other large houses in At- 
lantic City, took a nose-dive to the 
lowest box-office figure since their 
opening. The W-S ace house in 
Philadelphia, the Mastbaum, open- 
ed the end of last February and 
hasn’t shown a profit yet. The Met 
theater in Philly dropped $150,000 
in five month’s operation, then 
closed. The Arcadia, Aldine, and 
Stanton are closed in a vain effort 
to feed the Mastbaum, Boyd, and 
Stanley, all W-S downtown houses. 
This is just an example of condi- 
tions for the large chain exhibitor, 
not to mention the smaller ones. 
The producers are bleeding the 


exhibitors to death and if that: 


policy continues the producer will 
find himself caught between a high 
fixed-overhead and the exhibitor’s 
inability to buy his pictures. 
“Broadway Melody” came to 
Philly with an announcement that 
it would revolutionize the talkie 
industry, but there’s no revolution 
in sight. “Noah’s Ark” followed 
with an announcement of new and 
unusual sound effects, but they 
must have forgotten to announce 
the able assistance of the organ. I 
was at my console during the en- 
tire showing, helping those “New 
and Unusual Sound Effects” along. 
With all kinds of talk and 
squawk, music and other more or 
less obnoxious noises coming into 
almost every home, restaurant and 
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other public places at all hours of 
the day, the public gets its fill and 
does not desire to go to the theater 
to hear nothing but obtrusive 
music and. noise, to have disagree- 
able voices. clamoring for our at- 
tention, but: will elect to stay at 
home or seek other lines of enter- 
tainment in even larger numbers. 

Only a small per cent of the 
people in any community are real 
movie-fans. An exhibitor who is 
a real showman can keep them 
coming with silent entertainment 
at popular prices, but when he 
breaks out with the sound racket 
at a boost in prices he will get a 
lot of others to drop in a few times 
to see what all the shouting is for; 
but when their curiosity is satis- 
fied they are through and the ex- 
hibitor can bid them good-bye and 
fall back on the old standbys, the 
people who really like and appre- 
ciate the good silent drama. 

The screen scored at first be- 
cause it offered a vast panorama, 
tremendous scenes, a shifting of 
locale, impossible on the stage. If 
the movies forgo that advantage to 
try to succeed on mere dialogue, 
talkies will fail. 

A feature of the silent drama 
was the extremely pleasant silence 
or unobtrusive music that did not 
crash the eardrums. 

Come now, let us “buck up”; 
prepared to give the public the 
better entertainment they will ex- 
pect. Sound the bright major chord 
and usher in a spirit of content and 
security, and we shall win. 


BS 
—KINURA ?— 
OF course Audsley could see no 
good in anything Hope-Jones did. 
The Kinura has its place, and not 
only in the theater organ. It has 
been built under the name of 
Musette, and I think it has very lit- 
tle in common with “a poor Oboe” 
or any other kind of an Oboe, al- 
though some exaggerated “orches- 
tral” Oboes do sound like rather 
poor Kinuras. Hope-Jones used to 
call the Kinura “a bee in a bottle.” 
Aside from the comedy and other 
uses known in the East, the Pacific 
Coast group of theater organists 
who drew the big salaries insisted 
on drawing the Kinura_ with the 
strings because they liked the ad- 
dition to their rather acid quality. 
I didn’t, and it was my habit to fix 
the Kinura in theater Units I buil! 
so that this combination could no‘ 
readily be made. I never did put i: 
on the Accompaniment manual 2’ 


any time. 
—R. P. Exviott 
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SYNORGAPHONE IDEAS 


SOME OF THE PROGRAMS AND IDEAS 
oF Mr. MAtcotm THOMSON 


THE SYNORGAPHONE, already 
described in these pages, is a device 
developed by Mr. Thomson in his 
theater work in Philadelphia, which 
enables the organist to play current 
jazz or other numbers as organ so- 
los, at the same time accompanying 
himself on the organ and singing or 
talking to his audience through a 
system of microphones carefully dis- 
tributed to carry his voice through- 
out the theater. 

The following is a brief outline of 
a few of the programs which Mr. 
Thomson used during the summer: 
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ProcramM I. 
Played selections from “THE DESERT 
SonG” in conjunction with the photo- 
play of that name. When I came 
to the number, “One alone,” I sang 
this, using the two front loud- 
speakers, and on repeating the num- 
ber I used the loud-speaker in the 
rear of the auditorium, as a violin- 
ist came on the stage and I played 
the organ very softly. Encore, 
“Louise”. With lighting effects 
throughout. 

Procram II. 
Called the Novelty “A Night of 
Love.” Played and sang “Just A 
Sonc aT TWILicntT,” “IN THE HusH 
oF THE Nicut,” and “At Dawn- 
inc.” Encore, “I Love You Tru- 








of suggestion; 8 x 11, 80 pages. 


and Wheeler, $1.00: 


to the plane of n> musicianship. 


For Theater Organists 


ART OF PHOTO PLAYING by M. M. Mills, paper cover $10.00: An 
Exhaustive instruction book, invaluable to beginners; a great wealth 


BREAKS, FILLERS, ENDINGS, AND INTRODUCTIONS by Potter 
An invaluable instruction book; the mysteries 
of modern theater playing by means of innumerable printed examples; 
catchy tricks so popular with audiences today. Will enable the organ- 
ist to adapt himself for successful theater work without descending 
9 x 12, 30 pages. 


BREAKS AND MODULATIONS by Schoebel, $1.00: Examples in the 
current theater and jazz style »f playing; illustrations enable church 
musicians to fill in the breaxs and modulations not in sedate church 
style but in modern theater idioms. 7 x 10, 56 examples. 


FROM PIANO TO THEATER ORGAN by Bernard Barnes, $2.50: 
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Ly.” Sunset and dawn lighting ef- 
fects were splendidly carried out by 
the lighting staff. 

ProcraM III. 
During the showing of “Noah’s 
Ark”: Organ selection, NEw Wortp 
SympHony selections, Dvorak. 
Played and sang the two themes, 
“Otp Timer,’ and “Heart 0’ 
MINE.” 

ProcraM IV. . 
During a showing of “The Show 
Boat.” Organ numbers: Selections 
from the Show Boat music, singing 
“Wuy vo I Love You” and “Make 
BELIEVE.” 

PROGRAM V. 
Feature picture: “Fashions in Love.” 
Organ selections, “Mite. Mopiste,” 
singing “Kiss Me AGaINn.” Encore, 
“T Kiss Your HAND MADAME.” 

ProcraM VI. 
Photoplay, “Coquette.” Organ se- 
lection, Herbert’s BADINAGE; sang 
and played Coquette theme. There 
were beautiful lighting effects in 
every act and all went over big. 


AS 
—2275 STOPS— 
According to the Cincinnati Times- 
Star the new organ for St. Mary's 
R.C., donated by a “workman”, will 
have “2275 stops” and will be dedi- 
cated next Christmas by Mr. Arnold 


The shortest cut possible, it would appear, in introducing a pianist 
to the organ, and a very speedy help in introducing the church or- 
ganist to the use of his instrument in theater work. Practical, di- 
rect, speedy; many pages of piano score on one side, and facing it, the 
Author’s complete score adapting it to the organ, which is helpful in 
the highest degree. 9 x 12, 70 pages, paper cover. 


LESSONS FOR PIANO by Zez Confrey, $2.50: How one of the most 
successful of jazz pianists would go about the business of developing 
jazz instincts instead of the scholastic somewhat of a course in jazz 
improvisations so essential in theater work. 9 x 12, 46 pages. 


MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT OF MOTION PICTURES, by Edith 
Lang and George West, $1.25: The first book published for theater 
organists, details of photoplaying discussed and illustrated, all the 
elements of theatre playing dealt with; instructive, informative, prac- 
tical; 5 x 7, 62 pages. 


NOVELTY PLAYING by Zez Confrey, $1.50: 
very serious study and practise, in the necessary effort to master the 
jazz style and make it the fluent language of the otherwise scholasti- 
ged trained organist who would succeed in theater fields. 9 x 12, 
42 pages. 


ORGAN JAZZ, by Edward Eigenschenk, $3.50: A course of twenty 
lessons in Jazz idioms for the organist, including explanations and 
illustrations of styles and embellishments in adapting Jazz to the 
organ; 9 x 12, 64 pages, paper cover. 


Frank Schroeder, organist of the 
church. Mr. C. August Tiesmann 
went to Cincinnati about 60 years 
ago and became a shoemaker. He 
has worked, made investments in 
real estate and stocks, has saved di- 
ligently, and now in his 80th year he 
has donated $20,000 for an organ of 
2275 pipes, which ought to make 
about 40 stops if built along normal 


A definite course of lines. 


Music 


MODERN CONCEPTIONS by Zez Confrey, $1.00: Full and complete 
scores of six well-known pieces, as one of the most successful jazz 
pianists would play them; useful in showing very definitely, in form 
for easy study, how to play freely around themes and pieces in pic- 
ture work. 9 x 12, 21 pages. 


SWINNEN (FIRMIN): THE THEATER ORGANIST, 5 books of 5 
pieces each, $10.00 complete, $2.00 each book: Organ music written 
by a master organist expressly for theater organists, on three staves, 
each piece separate and complete, can be removed from its collection 
for ready use at the console. Theater organ music at its best; each 
piece definitely planned for contraction or expansion indefinitely, and 
for improvisational material. Book 1, Dramatic Andantes; 2, Dramatic 
Agitatos; 3, Love Themes; 4, Misteriosos; 5, Hurries. Order the set 
complete cr specify which Books you select. Invaluable as instructive 
material for serious beginners. 








(See also our page of Books) 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 CITY HALL STATION NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MRS. MAY KELLY 
One of the Pacific Coast’s photoplayers 
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Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Taken 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


NOVEMBER BIRTHDAYS— 


4—William Faulkes, Liverpool, 
1863. 

6—Nicola Montani, Utica, N. Y. 

6—Paderewski, Kurilovka, Po- 


land, 1860. 
7—Rene L. Becker, Bischeim, 
France. 
10—Martin Luther, Eisleben, Ger- 
many, 1483. 


12—Gustav Adolf Merkel, Ober- 
oderwitz, Germany, 1827. 

12—Firmin Swinnen, Montaigue, 
Belgium. 

13—George W. Chadwick, Lowell, 
Mass. 

16—Edward F. Johnston, Scot- 
land, 1879. 

18—Thiele, Quedlinburg,  Ger- 
many, 1816. 

25—Ethelbert Nevin, Edgeworth, 

. Pa., 1862. 

27—Alphonse Jean Ernest Mailly, 
Brussels, Belgium, 1833. 

28—Orlando A. Mansfield, Horn- 
ingsham, England. 

28—Anton Rubinstein, Vichvat- 
inets, Russia, 1829. 

29—Myles B. Foster, London, 
1851. 


OTHER EVENTS 


1—All Saints Day, honoring the 
memory of all saints and 
martyrs. 
2—All Souls, honoring memory 
of all faithful dead. 
4—Mendelssohn, died, 1847. 
6—Tchaikowsky, died, 1893. 
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8—Cesar Franck, died, 1890. 
9—Edouard Batiste, died, 1876. 
11—Pilgrims signed “Mayflower 

Compact,” aboard ship, 1620. 
11—Armistice Day of World War. 
19—Schubert, died, 1828. 
20—Rubinstein, died, 1894. 
24—-Advent, honoring the looked- 

for second coming of Christ. 
25—Rheinberger, died, 1901. 


28—Thanksgiving Day. 














Our Schedule 


1st of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 

2oth, last form sent to press; 

‘15th, first form sent to press; 

roth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 

Ist, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 

Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned if accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. 

Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. 

T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine’s 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly main- 
tained or partially eh at 
the will of the 
Editors in Ras 
ing out the pur- ANIST 
pose of the publi- se 


cation. 




















—SOMETHING WRONG— 
Out of innumerable attempts to fly 
the Atlantic, only one man landed 
where he intended to, in the con- 
dition he wanted to. Out of 108 
candidates who took the recent 
Guild exams, only 43 landed where 
they hoped to; 35 out of 88 Asso- 
ciate candidates and 8 out of 20 
Fellows passed. It may be due to 
a lack of respect for what A. A. 
G. O. and F. A. G. O. stand for 
and a consequent lack of prepara- 
tion; some may contend that the 
exams are too rigid, too academic, 
too severe, but we must remember 
that these are the very qualities 
which have made the Guild what 
it is. To argue for anything but 
the strictest discipline in the mas- 
tery of all the technical foundation- 
work of true musicianship, would 
be equivalent to admitting native 
incapacity for such mastery. We 
do not want the standards of tech- 
nical preparation softened, we 
want them stiffened. with each 
succeeding year. Evidently the 
Guild is doing just that. Mr. 
Frank Wright is Chairman of the 
Examination Committee, the most 
vital of all Guild committees. 


ie 
—$15,000,000— 

“A Whale of a Church Fortune”, 
says the Literary Digest ; “the long- 
e1 it stands the richer it grows.” Old 
Trinity, New York, makes interest- 
ing finance at least. The Wall 
Street Journal gives some figures 
taken from Trinity Church’s finan- 
cial report: 

$15,022,236 value of real estate 
that is producing rentals etc. The 
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value of the various churches and 
chapels and grounds of Trinity 
parish is even greater than this other 
fifteen million. 

$1,214,403 cash. 

$20,406 bills payable. 

$14,104,696 “surplus.” 

$1;462,340 income last year. 

$523,358 operating expenses of 
real estate. 

$900,538 fund for operating 
churches, salaries, gifts, etc. 

“The tremendous wealth of Trin- 
ity”, says the Wall Street Journal, 
“would appear fantastic.” The 
Church has made little use of its op- 
portunities so far as music goes. The 
choir school so long urged upon it is 
still ignored, though some years ago 
the Church did appropriate about 
forty thousand for a modern organ 
to displace the hopelessly inadequate 
organ equipment, so that Mr. Chan- 
ning Lefebvre now gives regular 
programs on a 4m Skinner to Wall 
Street’s noon-day audiences and di- 
rects the boychoir. 


A NEW BACH CHORUS 
ORGANIZED IN BIRMINGHAM BY 
James EMory SCHEIRER 
INSPIRED By the Bethlehem Bach 
Chorus with which he is thoroughly 
familiar, Mr. Scheirer, of Birming- 
ham Conservatory and the First 
Baptist Church, Birmingham, Ala., 
organized a Bach Chorus late in the 
season and held six rehearsals prior 

to the summer. 

Rehearsals will be resumed early 
in September and the first concert 
is planned for the coming May, in 
the Masonic Temple where a 4m 
Moller is available and there is seat- 
ing capacity for 3500. 

The general plan as followed by 
Dr. Wolle at Bethlehem will be 
rather closely followed by Mr. 
Scheirer in Birmingham. He plans 
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MR. JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 


A man of many anomalies. He is a 
Methodist minister’s son, yet he has sold 


organs. He is the author of many witty 
articles in these pages, and his newest 
activity is, as herewith announced, the or- 
ganization of a Bach Chorus. He was a 
theater organist, yet now he is professor 
of organ in a conservatory and organist 
of a solemn Baptist church. He was a 
pilot in the Army Air Service during the 
war, yet is guilty of playing many no 
doubt droll organ recitals. Since he 
“promised to love, honor, and annoy” his 
wife as long as they both shall live, he 
does it by having her type his many 
literary contributions. Other than that, 
he is, we have no doubt, a truly remark- 
able and fine man and organist. 


to use his own best chorus singers 
for the solos and will organize a chil- 
dren’s choir of several hundred 
voices to do certain of the duets in 
the works undertaken. 

We cannot be reminded too fre- 
quently that in work of this kind, the 
organist of the future will find his 
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Soloist, A.G.O. Convention, June 1929 
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greatest usefulness and greatest re- 
wards, direct or indirect. The 
peculiar advantage of doing Bach’s 
choral works in liberal quantities is 
that the taste grows with increased 
familiarity—which is quite the con- 
trary in the majority of choral 
works, 


Artistic “Temperature” 
By FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 


)y HEY SURE HAVE a way 
— 9 With them, these singers, 
\ Heaven bless them! Every 
day in every kind of a way 
they write letters and let- 
ters to choir directors—self ad- 
dressed and stamped envelopes for 
replies are seldom sent. Yet the or- 
ganist, still seeking for himself fame 
and fortune in the choir loft, ac- 
quires an  unenviable reputation 
amongst them if he does not courte- 
ously answer his correspondents. 

Some of me lives, but the most of 
me dies whenever I have to change 
one or more members of my quartet. 
However, if variety is the spice of 
life, then I have received the whole 
57. 

Music worketh her charm in mys- 
terious ways. A few of the letters 
penned by aspirants seeking fame 
are rather startling; they are here 
quoted verbatim. Cheer up, brother 
organist! The worst is yet to come! 





“Dear Madame: 
‘You say you have already de- 


cided upon a contralto. Put her 
off until you hear me. I have 
a beautiful, clear voice. I can 


sing anything. The people here 
are wild about my singing. My 
personality is very striking and 
I am a favorite wherever I go. 
I hope we will get along well to- 
gether in our choir work next 
year. Write me soon. 

Yours truly” 


Another one reads: 

“T hear that you have a vacan- 
cy in your choir. I feel that 
mine is just what you want. 
Will you please arrange for me 
to give a concert in your church 
as soon as possible so that I may 
be heard to the best advantage ? 
My teacher says that mine is the 
voice of the future. I can re- 
hearse during the winter on Sat- 
urday nights, but in the spring 
Friday will be better. 

Yours sincerely” 


In another one a tenor writes: 
“T am a tenor, with a striking 
personality, I hit high FE easily. 
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I have the same type of voice 
Caruso had when he was alive. 
My terms are high, but they will 
not interfere if we can make a 
go of it. Let us be frank with 
each other and all will be well.” 


In another masculine hand came 
this: 

“My voice was once a tenor; 
now it is a deep melodious bass. 
My best tones are way down. 
You must have heard of me for 
I am known everywhere. I am 
a good mixer, too. I am too 
experienced to sing on trial, but 
I am willing to make easy terms 
by the year. 

Yours,” 
Church organists die 
There’s a reason. 


young 


M. P. MOLLER RETURNS 

From LuTHERAN WorLD CONVENTION 

AT COPENHAGEN 

Tue Visit of M. P. Moller as official 
delegate to the Lutheran conference at 
Copenhagen was an event of consider- 
able interest from various view- 
points. In the first place, it is per- 
haps unusual for an organ builder to 
be as deeply interested in supporting 
the church as he is in selling organs 
to it; Mr. Moller has long taken a 
prominent place in supporting the 
church of his choice in many and mark- 
ed ways. In the second place, it is a 
wholesome gign to see famous men 
within the organ industry taking a part 
in the broader work of the world. Mr. 
Moller’s letter of greetings on his re- 
turn to America is so full of interest 
that we reproduce parts of it here for 
the benefit of our readers. Mr. Moller 
writes: 

“IT have returned from the great 
Lutheran Convention at Copenhagen, 
which was a very interesting occasion. 
In fact, for the short time I was gone 
te the most interesting trip I ever 
nad. 

“We went over on the S.S. President 
Roosevelt, which went direct from New 
York to Copenhagen. Our first stop 
was at Cab, or formerly Queenstown, 
Ireland; before entering the harbor we 
saw the great Cunard Steamer Celtic, 
which was wrecked about ten months 
ago. This great ship was the largest 
twenty-eight years ago, and when Mrs. 
Moller and I were on a tour we passed 
it on the ocean on its maiden voyage. 

“We disembarked some passengers 
at Cab and about two thousand pouch- 
es of mail, and from there we went to 
Plymouth, England, which is historical 
because of the fact that the Pilgrims, 
who landed on this side. and I presume 
were the founders of the Yankee 
Colonies in New England and the Con- 
gregational Church, came from Ply- 
mouth, which is a very beautiful Eng- 
lish town. The scenery surrounding it 
is fine. It is heavily fortified to protect 
it. We also disembarked about a hun- 
dred passengers there and a lot of mail. 

“From there we went to Cherbourg, 
where another hundred passengers dis- 
embarked, with mail. The Country we 
saw in France was auite different from 
that we saw in Ireland and England. 
It was more flat, but not so interesting. 
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“From there we went up and entered 
the Kiel Canal. We got up about three 
o’clock in the morning to watch the 
President Roosevelt enter Kiel Canal, 
which was quite interesting, as we pass- 
ed through a lock into the Canal. Be- 
fore we entered we had to take off the 
aerial wires so as to go under the rail- 
road bridges. There are three railroad 
bridges over the Canal at different 
points and quite a number of draw 
bridges. 

“We stopped at Kiel, where some 
more passengers disembarked for 
Germany and also the German mail. 
From there we went on to Copenhagen. 

“T must say that the trip through the 
Kiel Canal was very interesting, as it 
was all new Country around there. 
That is, the buildings were all new and 
the scenery was fine. The engineering 
work of the Canal was of the highest 
order. This was the great work of the 
last German Kaiser, where he kept his 
warships and private yacht, playing 
hide and seek between the Baltic and 
North Seas. 

“Owing to delays in different ways, 
we were a day late in getting to Copen- 
hagen and we got there the morning 
of the first meeting of the Convention, 
whch was held in the Church of Our 
Lady and attended by the Bishops of 
all the Lutheran Churches of Europe, 
as well as the Clergy. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Den- 
mark. The meeting was attended by 
the King, his staff officers and cabinc+t. 

“The group picture in which I had 
the honor to be is composed of three 
‘College Presidents, several Theological 
Seminary Professors, and other rep- 
resentatives of our Lutheran Church. 
In thé group are representatives of five 
general bodies of our Lutheran Church. 

“T had a very distinguished honor, 
being called for a private audience with 
King Christian X. Then we were in- 
vited to a dinner at the Bishop‘s palace, 
he told me that King Christian wished 
to see me and would be at Christians- 
berg Palace on the following Monday 
and he would make arrangements for me 
to meet him, which I did. 

“Later I had the distinguished honor 
of being invited to Bornstoff Palace to 
meet Prince Valdemar, who is an Uncle 
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of the King and a Brother of the late 
Queen Alexandria of England and Dag- 
mar of Russia, and a Brother of King 
George of Grace, who was King of 
Grace for fifty years, who was the 
Father of Constantine and also Brother 
of the Father of the present King of 
Denmark, or Frederick VIII. 

“The palace at Bornstuff, where | 
met Prince Valdemar, is one of the 
most beautiful palaces I have seen 
anywhere, in a great forest and park. 
He told me that was his birthplace and 
he had lived there most of his life. He 
is now seventy-one years of age, but 
looks fine. One of his sons is married 
to an American lady. 

“We had many other very interesting 
occasions and it was, as I said before, 
one of the greatest trips I have: had 
However, I am glad to be back home 
to look after the routine of business.” 

The honors thus heaped upon :n 
American organ builder are quite un- 
usual, and they were eminently merited 
by this “grand old man of the Ameri- 
can organ-building world.” During Mr. 
Moller’s absence the business of the 
Company prospered with the usual 
vigor, 39 contracts being written during 
bu? one month. 


—COLORADO UNIVERSITY— 
has issued an attractive folder in behalf 
of its music faculty and their outside con- 
cert activities. The Director of the Col- 
lege of Music is Mr. Rowland W. Dun- 
ham, of the Church Department of T.A. 
O., and associated with him are George 
B. Williston, assistant professor, piano 
department; Alexander Grant, voice; and 
Horace Jones, violin. 


—A NEW HYMNAL— 

is being announced by the Mutual-Morgan 
Bureau, in which it is claimed that the 
texts are passed upon by ministers and 
the tunes by F.A.G.O. and A.AG.O. 
members. It’s a good idea if it’s true. 
It would appear that the best cooperation 
of this excellent group of organists could 
be obtained only by the Guild Head- 
quarters—and such an effort sponsored 
by and actually conducted by the Guild 
would have the hearty loyalty of all or- 
ganists and ministers everywhere with- 
out suspecting ulterior commercial mo- 
tives. 








long possessed. 





THE UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN 
has given 


Palmer Christian 


periodic leave-of-absence at appropriate times dur- 
ing the music year to enable him to display his 
supreme Art of Organ Playing before audiences 
other than those of the University. We believe 
Mr. Christian will be unusually successful in giving | 


Ann Arbor, Mich. : 








a congregation or an audience the greatest pride 
and enjoyment in the organ it has purchased or 


SHIRLEY W. SMITH, Secretary, f 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, iH 
} 
' 
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Two Aeolian Organs 
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A two-manual (with Echo) of eighteen ranks of pipes and Duo-Art 





ordered for the 


HENRY FORD VILLAGE CHURCH 


Dearborn, Michigan 







This edifice (largely built of bricks from the home where 
Mrs. Ford was born) is one of a group of buildings 
being erected by Mr. Ford to preserve the atmosphere 
of the typical old New England villages, for which a 







large collection of contemporary furnishings is being 
assembled. This village has created great public interest. 
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A three-manual of thirty ranks of pipes 








ordered for the 


FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Kenosha; Wisconsin 






This new edifice will be one of the finest churches 
in the state. 
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At Last after nearly three years, the 
Melbourne Town Hall Organ is com- 
pleted and was opened July 3rd. The 
work, intrusted to Hill & Son and 
Norman & Beard, was carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. H. M. 
Palmer, who with the builders is to be 
congratulated on a very fine instru- 
ment. 

There are 7022 pipes, the largest of 
which is the Tibia Profunda 32’ high 
with a girth of 9’ 8” constructed of 
California red pine, and containing 
over 300 sq. ft. of 2” timber. The 
largest pedal pipe is of course the 
Diapason, 7’ 1” in girth and 32’ high, 
made of heavy-gauge cold-rolled zinc. 
It gives out a full-throated and very 
powerful bass which can be _ heard 
through the full organ. 

The pipes are distributed over seven 
departments: Pedal, Great, Swell, Choir 
Solo, Orchestral, Echo. All are 'placed 
in large chambers; six organs are con- 
trolled from four manuals; they are 
operated from 146 stop-knobs, placed 
on vertical jambs. 

To give still greater control a num- 
ber of touch keys are placed over each 
manual. Also a set of two pistons 
above the pedal keys. There are 44 
touch keys and 15 pedal pistons. The 
organist has thus 60 combinations 
actually at the tip of his fingers; fifteen 
of these are adjustable. 

The Pedal Coupler, Tremulant, and 
control switches for the various de- 
partments are actuated by _ rocking- 
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tablets, set into the key-cheeks, of 
which there are 17. Four of these 
connect the various manual touch-keys 
to the pedal pistons, and bring the 
whole organ under the control of the 
pedal pistons. 

The tonal scheme is remarkable for 
grandeur, volume, and variety. The 
organ is complete with various orches- 
tral tones, the group beng controlled 
separately, giving an almost endless 
variety of combinations, for instance, 
the strings are what is known in 
America as “floating”; there are 9 
strings rangéing from 16’ to 2’ and a 
full-toned Flute rank. These can be 
played from any manual. The general 
effect is imitative of orchestral viols, 
the Flute being incorporated to give a 
ground tone to the strings. 

Another interesting feature is an in- 
dependent Echo which has been placed 
at the other end of the Hall and is of 
course connected electrically with the 
main organ. This Organ has two 
divisions, either of which is available 
at 16’, 8’, and 4’ pitch. 

Organists will be interested in the 
Unda Maris and Zauberfloete, for which 
Messrs. Norman & Beard are cele- 
brated. It is composed of stopped 
pipes of harmonic structure. These 
overblow to their upper partial 
(twelfth), the actual length being three 
times that of the ordinary stopped pipe. 
The tone is full, liquid and pure. 
Messrs. Norman & Beard have obtain- 
ed most charming effects from small- 
scaled Zauberfloetes, arranged in two 
ranks to beat together, examples of 
which may be _ seen at Norwich 
Cathedral, England. In this section 
are a silvery-toned mutation stop, a 
Harmonic Aetheria of 4 ranks, which 
gives brilliance and piquancy, a group 
of Flutes, Muted Strings, a smooth 
Horn, and a Musette, all of delicate 
voicing and fitted to give Echo effects. 

The general blowing plant is in 2 
sections; the first, driven by a 20 h. p. 
motor, gives wind at 8%”, the 2nd, 
with 15 h. p. motor takes it up to 23”. 
There are 16 fans in 4 groups having an 
output of 90,000 cubic feet into 19 
reservoirs, where it is stored and regu- 
lated for pressure from 5 to 20 inches. 
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The organ was officially opened by : 


Recital at which there were 2,500 pres- 


ent. Dr.-W. G. Price, city organis: 
played Bach’s Toccata and Fugue i: 
Dm and Sleeper Awake; Toccat: 
Introduction and Fugue, from 94t! 
Psalm by Reubke, which I pick out co! 
a long program; the other items wer. 
of lighter character. 

The daily papers took very litt! 
notice of the opening and gave very 
short notices, which shows the interest 
the public takes in organ music in 
Australia. 


—AMERICAN CONSERVATORY— 
Mr. Frank Van Dusen and his assista: t 
Mr. Edward Eigenschenk resumed Cor- 
servatory work Sept. 9th; both cho:e 
August for their vacations, Mr. Van 
Dusen going to Michigan and Wiscons: 
and Mr. Eigenschenk to Michigan an. 
Indiana with a side-trip to Toronto for 
the Convention. Mr. Van Dusen begins 
the season with pupils from all sections 
of the country; he is also organist of the 
14th Scientist, Chicago. Mr. Eigen- 
schenk is booking a strenuous recital 
season under the management of Mr. 
Van Dusen, Aug. 18th playing for the 
third time as guest organist at Rocke- 
feller Memorial Chapel of Chicago Uni- 
versity; he substituted during September 
in the First Baptist of Evanston. 


—KIMBALL CATALOGUE— 

A 40-page 9 x 12 catalogue of Kim- 
ball organs presents an_ interesting 
story by text and photo. Among th 
prominent or unusual Kimball Organs 
are those in Kimball Hall, Chicago; 
First Baptist, Los Angeles; The Tem- 
ple, Cleveland, supervised by Mr. Carl- 
ton Bullis; Fourth Scientist, San Fran- 
cisco; Immaculate ‘Conception Cathe- 
dral, Denver; First Presbyterian, Oak- 
land; studio of Mr. Warren D. Allen, 
Palo Alto; Union Medical College 
Peking, China; Masonic Temple, New 
Orleans; Scottish Rite, Washington; 
Scottish Rite, St. Louis; Wade Park 
Manor, Cleveland; Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis. Kimball consoles are built to 
suit the purchaser’s requirements, and 
display all types—stop-knob to semi- 
elliptical stop-tongue most familiar in 
theater installations. 














EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 


Young American Organ Virtuoso 


Now Booking American Tour—Season 1929-1930 








PRESS COMMENT: 
Recent Concerts in Europe 

“Auditors delighted with phe- 
nomenal playing. Honor to ar- 
range Recitals for you in Belgium 
and Holland.” 

N. V. Standaart, 

Antwerp, Belgium. 


Soloist with Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra 


“Complete command of organ— 
played Concerto most effectively.” 
Maurice Rosenfeld 

(Chicago Daily News). 


tion, a vital and accurate sense of 
rhythm.” 

Edward Moore 

(Chicago Tribune). 





pedal technique. 


“Great technical facility, fine un- tion. 
derstanding of the art of registra- nique. 


THIS YOUNG VIRTUOSO WHO HAS RECENTLY RETURNED FROM PARIS CREATES EXTRA- 
ORDINARY INTEREST IN ORGAN RECITALS. HIS PLAYING IS OF RARE BEAUTY 
AND CHARM AND DAZZLING IN BRILLIANCE 


COMMENTS ON RECITAL GIVEN ON NEW KIMBALL 
ORGAN IN MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM, MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE, AT A. G. O. NATIONAL CONVENTION: 


“This young virtuoso quite electrified his audience with his 
crisp phrasing, lovely coloring and overwhelming manual and 
Mr. Eigenschenk received an ovation at the 
close of his program.”—The Diapason. 
“It was the opinion of my reporters that Mr. Eigenschenk’s 
playing was in many ways the greatest success. 
is characterized by the utmost feeling for color and registra- 
He is truly musical and rhythmic with brilliant tech- 
He is one of the most encouraging signs of the times 
in organ playing, that the younger generation are going to 
carry the torch to even greater heights than their predeces- 
sors have done.”—The American Organist. 


For Terms and Dates for Recitals address 
FRANK VAN DUSEN, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


His playing 
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ConTEMPT OF Court! Perhaps more 
than a fine of a few dollars will have to 
be forked over because I dare to make 
a scathing criticism of the august Guild 
relative to its particular domain, the ex- 
aminations. At the start, I will say 
frankly I have never presented myself 
before any tribunal for examination in 
musicianship and never expect to do so. 
Fully forty per cent. of those who possess 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 

“Ave a piece! 
Standard 

Organ Pieces 

441 pages—iI4 pieces 


$5.00 cloth--$3.00 paper 


The Appleton Book of transcrip- 
tions ‘and original organ composi- 
tions, for the most part within 
easy reach of all players; un- 
doubtedly the most economical 
“buy” ever produced. All on 3- 
staff score. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 
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courage sufficient to undergo the ordeal 
fail to obtain what is sought. Each sea- 
son, after the winners have been acclaim- 
ed, the officials of the Guild enter com- 
plaint about the comparatively low status 
of musicianship on the part of the candi- 
dates. What they say is wholly correct. 
And next season the same thing will 
occur again! 


There are reasons for poor musician- 
ship. Not the least of these may be at- 
tributed to teachers who are not quali- 
fied to teach the subjects required to 
meet the tests. When in the ordinary 
affairs of life we casually meet these 
students they seem to have good mental- 
ity and an independence of musical 
thought. They average up well, all things 
considered. Then why do they fail when 
the examinations are taken? The reason 
is not enigmatical. They have not been 
properly trained. 


Personally, I am inclined to be radical 
and have taught radically these many 
years. To me the teaching ‘of harmony 
and counterpoint in the manner still em- 
ployed savors strongly of being nonsen- 
sical. If there are those who disagree, 
then let me illustrate by an incident. A 
class of a dozen young women who had 
never been taught harmony were required 
to write the most difficult exercise con- 
tained in a text-book universally used. 
Before making the venture, the rules 
were explained. Even the instructor was 
astonished when he discovered that each 
ignoramus in the class had done the 
work in absolute accord with the key that 
went with the book. Now of what earthly 
value has a harmony text-book which has 
a key? Judging by that experience, al- 
most any bright pupil could be taught in 
a couple of hours to write any harmony 
example in a Guild examination. For a 
hundred years or so the sun has risen 
and set in a system of harmony construct- 
ed on the degrees of the diatonic scale 
and the text-books have multiplied with- 
out any radical differences being dis- 
closed between one text and another. 
There has not been a single one of these 
texts that has cultivated true musician- 
ship! And so long as the principle is 
false, no musicianship can result. The 
exercises required by the Guild do not 
touch musicianship but merely have to do 
with the mechanics of music. No wonder 
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Modern Scientific Organ School 


A restricted School with no arbitrary courses ot 
study, but individually designed courses, made 
after a careful psychological study of the capaci- 
ties and needs of each pupil. 

Special attention is paid to the creative instinct, 
and a great deal of emphasis laid on, and help 
given in, improvisation. 

Musicianship is emphasized over mere techni- 
cal proficiency, altho the latter is not neglected. 


Fall Opening on Sept. 23rd 
For terms and dates address ; 


W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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when memorized, simple formulae be- 
come the basis of modulation the candi- 
dates have trouble in making musical 
shiftings of key relationships. So much 
for that! Such harmony teaching is in- 
fantile. There is a musicianly way of 
laying foundations in harmony that do 
not stand on the absurdity of a major 
diatonic scale and perhaps in the course 
ot a few more hundred years some of 
our large institutions may wake up to 
that fact. When that happens then the 
Guild can require something in .the har- 
mony tests that will be above the kinder- 
garten stage of musicianship. 


Next turn to the counterpoint. All the 
counterpoint I ever learned under a 
teacher never considered rhythmical 
articulation, natural cadencing of the 
music, or musical form. “Fill your waste- 
basket with exercises” was the dictum 
of the teacher. And this we did ad 
nauseam. A cantus firmus of stupid 
musical quality as a foundation of other 
melody (?) parts arranged according to 
a table of properly sedate intervals. 
Wonderful! Strict counterpoint. All 
mechanics and not a drop of music. No, 
the foundation in this precious subject 
is quite as false as is the principle used 
for absurdities called for in harmony. 
wonder when our institutions will get 
away from these childish expositions of 
these two major subjects? It is already 
about time “to arise from the dead and 

(the Editor of a certain journal 
recently refrained from mentioning the 
name here omitted because it would have 
advertised certain text-books that are not 
at all popular!) will give thee light”. 

On the other hand, if these methods are 
to continue to persist far into the future 
to the exclusion of higher and better 
ways, then at the least be sufficiently 
honest to allow candidates to prepare for 
examinations by a system that cultivates 
true musicianship. 


But let us turn for a moment to the 
music history field. The Guild suggests 
certain texts to meet examination require- 
ments. What questions are asked may 
be very good. Do they meet the require- 
ments of real scholarship? My doubts 
are strong respecting that part of the 
transaction. A knowledge of music 
history beginning with Greek culture can 
hardly be acquired under four years of 
practical instruction (not lectures about 
music, but by delving into the musical 
practices of the different periods with 
side-lights on general culture) and that 
is a different matter entirely. It would 
be a fine thing if some of our professors 
of music would scrap their lectures and 
turn the class-room into a musical 
laboratory! Let the students learn to read 
and translate Greek notation, study the 
neume notation at first hand, reconstruct 
mensural music, decipher the notation 
used by the Minnesingers, etc., etc. If 
musicianship is the goal, then let us go 
at the subject sensibly and not in the 
shallow manner now employed. Re- 
cently, I was fortunate in spending an 
evening with a pupil of the renowned 
theorist whose name was not mention- 
ed and of whose writings not a vestige 
is found on the shelves of a certain 
great institution (the name of which 
will also be passed by) and it was a joy 
to hear him discuss this subject of 
musicianship from the point of view I 
have merely indicated. The man re- 
ferred to knows these subjects but he 
occupies no chair in a great university, 
and the conservatories are not seeking 
him. Temporarily he is retired in a 
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wonderful country town where there is 
a great lake near at hand, and lives in 
a colonial house amid his books, and 
does not even so much as indulge in 
piano playing. He is a musician! Har- 
mony on the degrees of the scale and 
the nonsense about atonality and 
polytonality? Nothing doing! Counter- 
point written by specific intervals over 
or under a silly cantus firmus? Nothing 
doing! Musical history that -hasn’t 
musicianship enough to understand the 
intricacies of mensural notation? 
Nothing doing! He is not kinder- 
gartner but musician! And there are 
still a few who can walk under the 
canopy of heaven with erect carriage! 
Because of the length of the diatribe 
against superficial musicianship as 
exemplified by the failures of candi- 
dates taking examinations, I feel con- 
strained to omit the very few items 
that have come to hand that are of no 
particular importance anyway. 
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HANOVER, PA. 
AUSTIN ENLARGING 4-180 To PLANS OF 
Mr. J. Hersert SPRINGER 

THE 4-87 Austin installed in 1925 in 
St. Matthew’s Lutheran, Hanover, Pa., 
is being enlarged through the energies 
of Mr. Springer and the generous back- 
ing of the original donor of the organ. 
Mr. Springer writes: 

“The building seats approximately 
1200 and can easily house an organ of 
the first magnitude. However, at pres- 
ent we do not have space in the cham- 
bers to carry out my entire specifica- 
tions. The organ is divided, the Choir 
and Great on one side of the chancel, 
the Swell on the other. The Echo 
Organ is in the tower above the gal- 
lery in the rear, and the Solo is above 
the gallery in the opposite corner from 
the Echo. In about two or three 
years we expect to have another trans- 
ept built to the church, and, when that 
is done, a large chamber will be pro- 
vided behind it. In that chamber will 
be placed the big Pedal stops, inciud- 
ing three of 32’ pitch, and the Solo 
will be moved into it with fourteen ad- 
ditional stops. In the old Solo cham- 
ber above the gallery will be installed 
a Celestial Organ of soft, delicate 
stops to act as an accompaniment for 
the solo stops in the Echo. I also plan 
to have a String Organ of fifteen ranks 
above the chancel. 

“This summer we added 2850 pipes. 
These were principally in the Great, 
Choir, Swell, and Echo. We all regret 
that the Solo and’ Pedal Organs must 
wait for space. With the present ad- 
ditions there will be a total of more 
than 7600 pipes. The stops will num- 
ber 180, all “straight” except a Bour- 
don in the Great which draws at three 
pitches, and a Trombone, which draws 
at two; a Dulciana unit in the Swell, 
the borrowing in the Pedal, nine stops 
duplexed to the Solo, and the duplexed 
Echo. 

“Among the registers that are being 
added now is a Tuba Magna on high 
pressure. It is being placed in the 
Swell Chamber due to the present posi- 
tion of the Solo, but will eventually be 
a part of the Solo when that whole di- 
vision is moved and enlarged. At that 
time the Swell Contra Fagotto will be 
changed to a Double Trumpet, and 
there will be added an Harmonic 


Trumpet to complete the heavy reed 
chorus, and also a Double Bassoon and 
a Clarion Dolce will be added to com- 


plete the soft reed chorus. I expect 
also to add at that time a Fourth Dia- 
pason to the Great, and a Tuba Minor 
to the Choir. 

“This winter I shall have a new con- 
sole which will contain 228 stop- 
tongues and provision for 53 more for 
the future additions. 

“The work that is being done now 
will be finished in November when I 
expect to give the first recital. In ad- 
dition to the new registers about a 
dozen ranks of pipes are being ex- 
changed for others of different voicing 
which will be more suitable for combi- 
nations and ensemble.” 

Mr. Elisha Fowler of the Austin 
offices conducted negotiations for the 
builders, and Mr. Ferdinand Rassmann, 
who seems to go wherever a great 
Austin goes, is in Hanover with his 
staff of erectors and finishers. 


—CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY— 

The Conservatory’s booklet shows 
an interesting organ department head- 
ed by Parvin Titus, F O., and 
Hugo Sederberg, with special prepar- 
ation for candidates for the Guild 
exams, and the provision that organ 
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students “must sing in the Consery- 
atory Chorus.” Elementary work be- 
gins with Best’s Art of Organ Playing 
and works upward through Mendels 
sohn, Guilmant, etc. to the master- 
works of Bach. The Conservatory’: 
supplementary Book of Views, includ 
ing one of the practise organs and on 
of the new 3m teaching instrument. M: 
Titus was one of the recitalists at the 
recent Guild convention and is plan 
ning a recital tour for the months 
October, November, and January. 


—SCHIRMER ANNIVERSARY— 
The publishing house of G. Schirmer. 
New York, celebrated on Sept. 19t 
the 100th anniversary of the birthday « 
the founder of the house, Gusta, 
Schirmer, born in Thuringia, comin: 
to America when eight years old. A: 
24 he was manager of a music house, 
of which he acquired the controlling in- 
terest in 1866. The Schirmer business 
grew until at present the catalogue 
contains some 35,000 compositions, 
which keep 35 presses busy in the 
printing plant on Long Island; the 
largest of the presses has a capacity of 
96,000 pages an hour. 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are allowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
eheck for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 








Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
I ; To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


, 


Reese 


If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information | 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 
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Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 

Send a subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 
Librarian and mailed to you direct. 

If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 
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Pica: 


YOU WILL WANT 


a list Y ae one d sssihiiaal 


ORGAN NUMBERS 
we have vecettly compiled calling = use a 


Harp and Chimes 


Perhaps the organ over which 
you preside is not equipped 
with Harp and Chimes. All the 
more reason why you should 
send for this folder for it is pre- 
pared with the idea in mind of 
interesting those who would be 
able to present these valuable 
percussion stops as Memorials. 


It is free. Simply ask for 
“Harp and Chimes” folder, giv- 
ing the name of your Organ 
Builder. 


“Deagan “Building 


ah Gas Deagan Inc. 


Established 1880 


DEAGAN BUILDING 
Berteau and Ravenswood Avenues 
CHICAGO 








ORGAN SCHOOL 


FRANK VAN DuSEN, A.A.G.O., DIRECTOR 
Courses in Church, Theatre and Concert 
Organ Playing. 


Special Courses in Choral Service of Episcopal Church and 
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University of Colorado 
College of Music 


Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. Excellent 
faculty. Adequate equipment. 
Reasonable fees. 

Organ lessons given on large 
4-manual Austin. 

Practice organs at low expense. 

Organ study under the Di- 
rector, Professor Rowland W. 
Dunham. 


BOULDER COLORADO 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
A ReEporT OF THE ACTIVITIES OF 
THE COLLEGE oF Music 

At BouLper, CoLorapo, there is located 
the state university. Last year the semi- 
centennial was held. In a comparatively 
short period this University has built up 
a reputation for high standards in 
scholarshin which places it among the 
leading institutions of its sort in our 
country. 

Two years ago Prof. Horace White- 
house resigned as director of the College 
of Music. After a consideration of the 
many candidates the position was offered 
to Rowland W. Dunham. Since that 
time the activities of the College have in- 
creased greatly. A reorganization of the 
faculty was made almost immediately. 
Prof. Dunham secured a head of his 
piano department in the person of Geo. 
B. Williston, since promoted to assistant 
professorship. Prof. Williston is an ex- 
cellent pianist and his training under 
eminent men, particularly Tobias Matthay 
of London, has fitted him for the task of 
establishing the department on a high 
plane. Prof. Alexander Grant was al- 
ready at the head of the voice depart- 
ment. He is a baritone of exceptional 
qualities. His success with the students 
has already been thoroughly established. 
Horace Jones, R.A.M., heads the violin 
department. He is a former winner of 
the silver medal at the Academy in Lon- 
don. With men of this calibre the vari- 
ous departments are in competent hands. 

The organ and advanced theoretical 
subjects are taught by Prof. Dunham. 
He is too well known in the organ world 
to require exploitation in these columns, 
where his work as Editor of the Church 
Department has long been such a promi- 
nent feature. 

The courses have been revised to 
meet the needs of the student of today. 
The degree, Bachelor of Music, is 
granted to those who are able to com- 
plete the required course. The student 
majors in voice or the instrument of his 
choice. He must minor in applied music. 
A complete course in theoretical study 
must be completed. Two years of har- 
mony are required, including keyboard 
work and analysis. The class meets three 
times a week. The harmonic work is 
continued the third year in the course in 
Elementary Composition. Alongside of 
this work is the Academic Counterpoint 
twice a week. In the Senior year Double 
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Counterpoint and Fugue must be studied 
as well as Orchestration and Compos- 
ition. Solfeggio is given during the en- 
tire four years. The usual amount of 
College English and Foreign Language 
complete the curriculum. 

The University auditorium contains a 
large Austin organ of 115 stops. It is 
one of the outstanding college organs in 
the country. All organ lessons are given 
on this splendid instrument. The College 
of Music Building contains an excellent 
small Austin for practise and student re- 
cital purposes. The Echo Organ of the 
larger instruments is fitted with a con- 
sole for practise use. Thus the practise 
facilities are suitable. There are new 
pianos for use of the piano students. The 
practise and class rooms are light and 
warm at all times. 

Colorado climate is as near the ideal as 
one may find. The winters are mild and 
the summers always cool. Housing con- 
ditions are good. A high, dry, country 
with a maximum of sunshine has made 
Colorado the refuge of those in ill health 
as well as one of the favorite spots for 
those who can enjoy the wonders of 
Nature. 

A generous arrangement made by ~the 
Board of Regents makes possible an ex- 
ceedingly low fee for the student who 
seeks a degree in music. The day is pass- 
ing when degrees can be discounted. 
With the larger universities demanding 
and maintaining high standards in music 
as in the other departments the posses- 
sion of a Bachelor of Music degree is of 
increasing value to those entering the 
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musical profession. And certainly de- 
grees from these institutions must be of 
great significance. 

The University of Colorado is to be 
congratulated in presenting such an op- 
portunity, The faculty is excellent and 
the courses fully equal to those required 
and presented by any school of music 
anywhere. Students are given a chance 
to appear in frequent recitals under con- 
ditions that are favorable. The faculty 
recitals and artists brought to Boulder 
and to Denver give them a contact with 
the best in the art which is unsurpassed. 
On every hand we find evidences of lack 
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of adequate preparation in the profes- 
sion. Here is a College that has under- 
taken to offer a faculty and a course 
which insures thoroughness in every par- 
ticular. 

Prof. Dunham, Director of the College 
of Music, and known throughout the pro- 
fession for his editorial work, writings, 
compositions, and recitals, is a graduate 
of the New England Conservatory. 
After devoting himself strenuously to 
church music for many years he was of- 
fered without solicitation the post at the 
University, and a single visit to Boulder 
was sufficient to convince him that both 
the University and the climate of Col- 
orado were attractions that could not be 
denied. He set himself at once to the 
task of making the College of Music sec- 
ond to none in the West, and very early 
gained the hearty support of the Uni- 
versity authorities, to such extent that 
the College of Music has never been de- 
nied any of Prof. Dunham’s requests so 
that today Colorado has an institution of 
vast importance to the musical welfare 
of the entire State. 
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ERE i 
With deepest regrets we announce 
the death in the middle of Septem- 
ber of Mrs. Pietro A. Yon, wife of 
the famous composer, teacher, and 
recitalist. Mrs. Yon died in the hos- 
pital after many months serious ill- 
ness of heart trouble. Innumerable 
friends extend to Mr. Yon their 
deepest sympathy in his irreparable 
loss. 

a RRaRaR 


—MISS CECILE E. CORNEILLIER— 
organist of St. Joseph’s Church, Haver- 
hill, Mass., was drowned July 23rd in 
Lake Willoughby, Vt. 


CHICAGO OPERA showed a deficit 
of $528,356.00 as the result of last sea- 
son’s operations. Anybody want to start 
an opera company? : 


—PEDAL PIANO?— 
A reader informs us where a pedal piano 
in excellent condition can be obtained by 
any organist in the Metropolitan district; 
write the Editorial office if you are in- 
terested. 
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HUGO GOODWIN 
COMPOSER AND RECITALIST GOES 

To New Position 
AFTER Six Years of recitals as municipal 
organist of St. Paul, Minn. has with- 
drawn from municipal organ work to 
take up the work of the organ depart- 
ment of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
where he begins his new duties in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Goodwin gave about 700 re- 
citals in St. Paul. In spite of the political 
aspect of all municipal connections, Mr. 
Goodwin had many advantages in St. 
Paul and found his work as free from 
political influence as any such activities 
could be. 

Mr. Goodwin is known across the 
country for his organ compositions, many 
of which have been reviewed in these 
pages, and are to be found in current or- 
gan recital programs everywhere. 

DR. DICKINSON— 
Announcement is made that Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson of Union Theological Semi- 
nary’s School of Sacred Music has add- 
ed three more authorities to his faculty. 
Mr. Hugh Ross, conductor of the Schola 
Cantorum, will lecture on Tudor Sacred 
Music; Mr. Stephen Townsend, director 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony Chorus, 
will lecture on methods of securing tonal 
volume, quality, and color; and Dr. 
Harry A. Sykes, of Lutheran Seminary, 
will lecture on volunteer choral organiza- 
tion. The Seminary’s School of Sacred 
Music, which opened its second season 
Sept. 25th, has been granted by the Board 
of Regents to confer the new degree of 
Master of Sacred Music. 

—HELPFUL— 

An example of practical helpfulness for 
all concerned both in the profession and 
in the industry is the compilation by J. 
C. Deagan Inc. of a list of organ music 
which calls for the use of Harp or 
Chimes. The list itself would be of lit- 
tle value, for this magazine has frequent- 
ly published such lists and keeps its read- 
ers constantly informed of such new mus- 
ic through the medium of its illustrated 
review pages. The item of chief im- 
portance in the Deagan leaflet is the fact 
that it furnishes the organist with a very 
practical and direct means of “interest- 
ing those who would be able to present 
these valuable percussion stops as Mem- 
orials” in organs at present without these 
extremely useful adjuncts. The average 
organist does not know how to approach 
a wealthy parishioner; the booklet does 
it for him. 
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PIETRO A. YON 
APPEARS AS ORGANIST, COMPOSER, 
Conpuctor, TEACHER 

THE FOoLLOwING program was given in 
the Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., late 
in August, with Mr. Yon appearing as 
composer of six of the numbers, conduct- 
or of an orchestra, teacher of the organ- 
ist, and concert organist himself : 

Labate—Orientale 

Labate—Scherzino 

Labate—April Night 

Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 

Yon—Christmas in Sicily 

Skilton—Indian Fantasy 

Yon—Gesu Bambino 

Yon—O Faithful Cross 

Yon—Christ Triumphant 

Yon—Concertino (Oboe and Orch.) 

Yon—Concerto Gregoriano 

Ravenello—Christus Resurrexit 

The first three numbers were for or- 
chestra, the next three were played by 
Robert Elmore, “boy organist and pupil 
of Mr. Yon”, the next three were sung 
by William Sheehan, tenor, and the. last 
three were conducted by Mr. Yon, with 
Messrs, Labate and Elmore as soloists. 
A reception was given Mr. Yon’s pupil 
after the recital at Ocean Avenue Hotel. 


A NEW FIELD 
DEVELOPED BY ORGAN SALESMEN FOR 

BENEFIT OF ALL 
I SometiMEs WoNDER if organists ap- 
preciate the opportunities offered them 
today in that comparatively new field, 
the Funeral Home. For the past 
four years I have been playng at the 
W. Mack Johnson Funeral Home in 
Cincinnati and I know from experience 
just what an organist can accomplish 
in a Funeral Home. The W. Mack 
Johnson Funeral Home is the only one 
in this vicinity that has a genuine or- 
gan and retains an organist. 

I play a half-hour before and again 
at the close of the service. All funeral 
music is avoided unless the family re- 
quests some. I try to fill all requests. 
Music is used which I believe will help 
to comfort the bereaved ones and at 
the same time take away that awful 
stillness that always precedes a funeral 
service. Just before the minister be- 
gins his service I end up with a hymn 
or something of that nature, using soft 
organ;this I believe paves the way for 
the minister’s part of the service. We 
also use hymns during prayer. We 
have hymn-books for practically all de- 


“From Yonder Chapel” 


New Suite for Organ 
By R. Deane Shure 


Dawn’s Ecstacy (Wedding March) 
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Altar Tears (Communion) 

Divine Adoration (Prayer) 
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nominations and during a Christian 
Science service I play from their 
hymnal, etc. 

Among selections I use before the 
service are the following: 

Dickinson—Berceuse 

Frysinger—Chant Sans Paroles 

Kinder—Meditation 

Harker—Eventide 

Stebbins—Where Dusk Gathers Deep 

Gounod—There is a Green Hill 

Schubert—Ave Maria 

Arcadelt-Liszt—Ave Maria 

Henrich—Vox. Angelica 

At the close of the service such sc- 
lections as the Largo from New World 
Symphony, Handel’s Largo, and selec- 
tions from Easter cantatas, are very 
useful. 

I have received many favorable com- 
ments from mourners attending these 
services and Mr. Johnson has also re- 
ceived letters from families stating how 
much the music was appreciated. 

The organ is a two-manual Austin 
with Chimes, Harp, French Horn, Vox 
Humana, Grossfloete, etc. There are 
other Funeral Homes here that have 
“organs” but they are really harmo- 
niums with electric blowers and are 
played with rolls. 

—E.tMer E. DIMMERMANN 
(We are grateful to Mr. Dimmermann 
for his letter. Again the organ build- 
er proves a benefactor to the organ 
player by making a new field possible; 
it is the organist’s privilege to assist the 
builder in turn by furthering the instal- 
lation of organs in funeral parlors and 
wherever else an organ can be of prac- 
tical service. Mr. Edward Everett Hall 
has for some years been the official or- 
ganist for one of New York City’s 
most famous funeral homes—an activ- 
ity that has rarely ever interfered with 
his church duties. Mr. Dimmermann 
performs a broad professonal service 
-* re this work to the attention of 
all. 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER CLASS 
SUMMARY OF THE MASTER CLASS OF 
Mr. ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
AFTER COMPLETING the class at Bald- 
win-Wallace, Berea, Ohio, Mr. Riemen- 
schneider left at once for San Diego 
where “Mr. Royal Brown had assem- 
bled the finest group which has gather- 
ed at any one of the three classes” 
which Mr. Riemenschneider has pre- 

sented in southern California. 

As Mr. Riemenschneider had felt the 
need of a rest after a very strenuous 
season, he had decided not to make the 
California trip this year and consider- 
able persuasion on the part of the San 
Diego group was necessary to secure 
his consent for a return. From first 
to last the group was intensely inter- 
ested and enthusiastic and, instead of 
the class sessions being two hours 
each, they ran closer to three hours. 
Among the things discussed were the 
Six Trio Sonatas of Bach and also the 
Eighteen Large Choral Preludes, as 
well as many other compositions by 
the great master.” Franck’s Three 
Chorals and Widor’s Fifth and Sixth 
were also presented. One lecture was 
given on Modern Tendencies in 
Registration and one on Bach Registra- 
tion and Interpretation. 

The sessions were all held at the 
open air organ of Balboa Park under 
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the Patronage of Dr. Humphrey J. 
Stewart and a group of San Diego 
organists and the surroundings at the 
Park made an ideal setting for the 
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class. Many social events were enjoy- 
ed, among which was the entertainment 
of a group of Los Angeles organists 
who strayed over to visit one of the 
class sessions. Approximately 14 re- 
citals were given on the organ by mem- 
bers of the class in the absence of the 
official organist, Dr. Stewart, who was 
away on his vacation. Dr. Stewart re- 
turned in time to present several reci- 
tals before the class members. At the 
final banquet at the Carbrillo the class 
was voted “an inspired success” and 
Mr. Riemenschneider was presented 
with a beautiful painting, A Valley 
Scene in El Cahoun, by Maurice Braun, 
one of California’s leading artists. 

In the photograph of the Master 
Class seated before the Austin console 
at Balboa Park are, from left to right: 
(upper row) Ray MacDonald, B. E. 
Ballard, Rayner Brown, Harold Bar- 
rett, Mrs. Marguerite Nobles, Albert 
Reimenschneider, D’Aeton McLaugh 
lin, Raymond E. Rudy, Mrs.Florence 
P.Andrews,W. W. Boutelle; (seated) 
Royal Brown, Glady Hollingsworth, 
Lillie High; Lionel Rideout; Mrs. 
Dorothy Roughan, Esther Wehman 
Miss Marie Burdette and Mrs. Anna L. 
George who entered the class later 
were not’ present when the picture was 
taken. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL 
Notrep New YorK SEMINARY’S COURSE 
In CHURCH Music 
Tue Fact Tuat one of the world’s 
greatest Seminaries has organized, un- 
der the direction of that master church- 
musician Dr. Clarence Dickinson, a 
special course of rigid and practical 
instruction in church music, is one of 
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the most hopeful signs of the times. 
At last organ playing is taking its 
rightful secondary place and the more 
important service and choral aspects 
of the church organist’s career are 
given first consideration. The com- 
plete course leads to a new degree, that 
of Master of Sacred Music. The course 
of study includes the following: 

Sacred Music 

Liturgies 

Plain Song 

Byzantine Chant 

Conducting 

BRoychoir Work 

Children’s Choirs 

Volunteer Choirs 

Choirs of Trained Voices 

Church School 

Voice 

Organ 

Theory of Music 

Sacred Art 

Theology 

Already as the result of the first 
year’s work much progress has been 
made and many students placed in at- 
tractive positions. 

Miss Lucy Clark Street has been ap- 
pointed National and Washington Di- 
rector of the new music movement in- 
zugurated by the Y. W. C. A., which 
calls for headquarters work in Wash- 
ington for the training of directors for 
all the other centers. Miss Street is a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke College 
and is a candidate for the Seminary’s 
degree of Master of Sacred Music. 

The Seminary has installed two ad- 
ditional organs for practise; the larger 
organ, a Moller, is located in the ex- 
quisite Brown Chapel, a feature of the 
new School Building of the Seminary. 
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Brown Chapel has been named in 
honor of Mrs. John Crosby Brown 
whose collection of music instruments 
is familiar to all visitors to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 





PERSONAL NOTES 


ALLAN BACON was a visitor to 
New York City Sept. 4th on his return 
from a summer in France. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY of 
Womans College, Montgomery, Ala., 
has resigned and moved again to his 
former home in New Orleans, La., 
where he is newly-appointed organist 
of Temple Sinai. Mr. Dunkley was 
professor of theory, history, and appre- 
ciation at the College, and conducted 
the glee club, chorus, and choir; he is 
an F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O., graduate of the 
Royal College, has a Certificate with 
Honors in Counterpoint, and won the 
Trinity College prize for the best har- 
mony work. His many friends in New 
Orleans gave him a royal welcome up- 
on his return among them. 


JAMES PHILIP JOHNSTON, 
F.A.G.O., has resigned from Liberty 
Presbyterian, Pittsburgh, Pa., to be- 
come organist of Westminster Presby- 
terian, Dayton, Ohio. 


DR. H. J. STEWART’S out-door 
recitals in Balboa Park, San Diego, 
Calif., on the 4m Austin, are to be con- 
tinued, in spite of the death of Mr. 
Spreckles who had formerly sponsored 
the work; Dr. Stewart has been ap- 
pointed City Organist and the San 
Diego Union says editorially: “The 
confirmation of the appointment of Dr. 
Stewart as city organist insures the 
continuation of what has become one 
of the most valuable institutions in San 
Diego. Throughout the 14 years that 
Dr Stewart has played at the organ 
pavilion he has contributed richly to 
his own reputation as an artist of dis- 
tinction and to the reputation of his 
community as a discriminating patron 
of music. 


MISS GRACE CHALMERS 
THOMSON has resigned from St. 
Luke’s, New York City; she spent the 
summer in Paris and spent a Sunday 
with Widor at his organ, heard Dupre 
in several numbers on his own studio 
organ, had some coaching with him, 
and then toured the Rhineland, Swit- 
zerland, and the Mediterranean. 
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MR. FRANKLIN GLYNN 


who begins his new duties at Westminster 
Presbyterian, Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 
1st, with a 4m Kimball and a paid chorus 
of about 30. Mr. Glynn was formerly 
with Idlewild Presbyterian, Memphis, 
Tenn., whose Skinner organ case was pic- 
tured as our July Cover. 


G. CRISS SIMPSON was a visitor to 
New York on his return from a summer 
in France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
England. Part of the benefits of his ex- 
cursion abroad will be given to T.A.O. 
readers through these pages. 

EDWIN GRASSE gave a recital on 
the 4m Austin in the Auditorium, Port- 
land, Me., and gave a concert for the 
Festival at Guilford, Conn., using four 
organ numbers and four violin, including 
three of his own compositions. 
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—ERROR— 
The Grove Park Inn organ has been :-- 
moved to the First Presbyterian, not :n 
Asheville, but in Baltimore, Md. “The 
reason the organ was not retaine”, 
writes Mr. Arnold Dann, “was because 
the present general manager was not 
sympathetic to it nor to the other distiric- 
tive features of he Inn which were 
thrown out along with the organ. In- 
cidentally the orchestra which replaced 
it has met a similar fate.” 


DR. LATHAM TRUE, formerly of 
7.A.O. Staff, has returned from a visit 
to Australia. 
if neg 
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THEODORE STRONG, formerly of 
New York City, now of San Francisco, 
has transferred his activities fom KFRC 
‘o KPO and the N.B-C. chain, having 
three programs a week, with Mr. Uda 
Waldrop remaining official organist of 
he station. The N.B.C. organ is a Mor- 
ton, and the KPO a 3m Welte. Mr. 
Strong gave August recitals in St. Leo’s, 
Piedmont, and Epworth M.E., San Fran- 
iSCo. 

MRS. A. LESLIE JACOBS, wife of 
one of the distinguished members of 
‘).A.O. Editorial Staff, has been appoint- 
ed director of music of Central Congre- 
gational, Worcester, Mass. Mrs. Jacobs 
hefore her marriage was head of the 
voice department of Bluffton College of 
Music and supervisor of music of a 
church in Lima, Ohio; she is an accom- 
plished pianist and contralto soloist. 

C. HAROLD EINECKE, who contri- 
buted a valuable article to this journal 
last season, spent part of the summer in 
New York City, where he studied with 
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MR. FREDERICK C. FERINGER 
who represents T.A.O. in Seattle, Wash., 
is concert organist for Rhodes, and has 
written many articles for these pages, has 
been appointed to the 4-64 Austin in the 
First Presbyterian, Seattle, with teaching 
privileges and a studio in the church. 


C. H. Doersam, played for Mr. Farnam 
at Holy Communion, and took care of 
the N.A.O. headquarters office before go- 
ing to Toronto to the convention. 

WILLIAM ROCHE, of Trinity, Hali- 
fax, entertained his entire choir at his 
summer home, Melody Inn, at Bedford, 
N.S., for a “corn boil”, when 18 dozen 
ears of corn, 40 chocolate bars, and other 
similar items helped entertain the boys 
(and men). The day closed with almost 
an hour of fire-works. 
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L. G. DEL CASTILLO, director of the 
Del Castillo Organ School of Boston, has 
been appointed staff organist of WEEI, 
carrying with it duties that will in no 
way interfere with Mr. Del Castillo’s 
work in the School. 

HUGH McAMIS, concert organist, has 
moved his studio from the attractive East 
55th Street studio building to West- 
minster Hall, on Maple Drive, at Great 
Neck, Long Island—one of the wealthy 
residence sections of suburban New 
York. ; 

EDWARD G. MEAD has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Music in 
the new School of Fine Arts of Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

MARCEL DUPRE, famous French 
organist who holds the admiration and 
esteem of all who know him personally, 
begins his fifth American tour with re- 
citals Sept. 30th and Oct. 3rd in Wana- 
maker Auditorium, New York City, un- 
der the expert direction of Dr. Alexan- 
der Russell. 

MISS FRANCES McCOLLIN’S 
Scherzo for strings (Heavenly Children 
at Play) was played Aug. 9th by the 
Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra. Miss 
McCollin has completed a Quintet for 
piano and strings. 

ROWLAND W. DUNHAM, 
Editor of the Church Department of 
T.A.O., left New York Sept. 12th in his 
new Buick for its first long-distance run 
halfway across the continent to Boulder, 
Colorado, to resume his work as Profes- 
sor of Music and director of the College 
of Music of the University of Colorado. 
The Editorial Staff took a day off to see 
Babe Ruth in a double-header knock sev- 
eral of his famous home-runs, one of 
which was at a critical time with two 
men on base and a score that badly need- 
ed tying in order to properly attend to 
the growing conceit of that team of De- 
troiters. Bro. Tyler take note. The new 
Buick is the largest and handsomest and 
newest product of the factory and Prof. 
and Mrs. Dunham acquired it at Flint on 
their way East. 


—ERROR— 

It wasn’t just an error nor was it inten- 
tional, but Miss Barbara Bishop “for- 
got to argue about California scenery” in 
her article in the present issue on “Tur- 
nips and How to Raise Them or Other- 
wise.” Our readers will indulgently for- 
give Miss Bishop. They'd be glad if they 
knew how Prof, Dunham has been argu- 
ing about Colorado scenery ever since he 
moved there. 
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In AppITION to the passing, on June 30, 
of Dr. A. G. Claypole F.R.C.O., recently 
organist of Derby Cathedral, and some: 
time assistant at Peterborough Cathedral, 
the music profession in Great Britain 
sustained a noticeable loss in the death, 
in July, at the age of 60, at a nursing 
home at Bournemouth, of Mr. Hubert 
Walton, A.R.C.M., for 30 years or more 
organist of Glasgow Cathedral. A _ na- 
tive of Thirsk, in Yorkshire, Mr. Walton 
obtained a scholarship at the Royal Col- 
lege of Music, where he studied compo- 
sition under Sir Hubert Parry, the organ 
under Sir Walter Parratt, and the piano 
unde Mr. Frederic Cliffe. As a composer 
Mr. Walton was practically unknown, and 
as a church musician he was, says The 
Musical Times, “inclined to flamboyancy 
in his treatment of the service.” As a 
recitalist. however, he was at his best, his 
execution being such as to render diffcul- 
ties in this direction unappreciated and 
unrecognizable. In fact his dexterity was 
at once his weakness as well as his 
strength, as it often led him to perform 
upon the organ arrangements which were 
too elaborate to be really effective as 
music. A few years ago he toured 
America. His services were always in 
great demand in Scotland, and his annual 
series of recitals have been for some 
years a feature of Glasgow musical life. 
His predecessor at Glasgow Cathedral 
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was my old friend, Dr. A. L. Pearce, who 
left Glasgow to become the successor of 
W. T. Best at St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, a municipal position for which at 
that time, and on a subsequent occasion, 
Mr. Walton was a competitor. My per- 
sonal connection with Mr. Walton was 
slicht but pleasant. He promised to play 
my Variations in the Olden Style (H. W. 
Gray); and, accordingly, gave them a 
prominent place in one of his principal 
programs. Some other English organists 
promised to do the same but failed to 
keep their word, a notable exception in 
this respect being my friend, Mr. H. EIl- 
ingford, who, in his turn, succeeded Dr. 
Peace at Liverpool. 

The question of a successor to Mr. 
Walton is already being discussed in Brit- 
ish organ circles. The almost universal 
hope is that the Cathedral authorities will 
duly advertise for applicants and then 
hear the best of these, the “short leet” 
of candidates, to use a Scottish term, be- 
ing compiled without fear or favour, and 
the final decision being arrived at in a 
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similar manner. Should the selection 
committee apply, as has unfortunately 
been done in several other cases, to one 
of the London schools of music to rec- 
ommend a candidate, no small amount of 
dissatisfaction will be created, adverse 
comment expressed, and more or less bit- 
ter feeling aroused. I have already 
quoted a protest against this method of 
procedure, which was made some time 
ago by one of the principal British organ 
periodicals. Since then many others of 
more or less similar character have been 
published. 
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Of these the latest is that of a writer 
in The Musical Opinion of a few months 
ago who asserts that the chief weakness 
of the head of the R.C.M. (Sir Hugh Al- 
len) is that “he seems to think that no mus- 
ical good can come out of England except 
through the academies and universities. 
He likes pleasant young men with Ox- 
ford voices.” I too like “pleasant young 
men”, and consider myself fortunate in 
that I am acquainted with several. But 
the “Oxford voice”, otherwise the Ox- 
ford drawl or drivel, I abominate. If | 
were not an intense lover of liberty 1 
would support the passing of an Act of 
Parliament which would render the use 
of this “voice”, or vice, an indictable of- 
fense punishable with a heavy fine, after 
the manner of the Abbot in Ivanhoe who 
had so much more added to his ransom 
because he could not sound a hunting 
horn in the orthodox English fashion! 
This vile method of voice production, all 
from and in the throat, is ruining the 
voices and hindering the clear enuncia- 
tion of all who adopt it, be they private 
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conversationalists or public speakers. If 
in this country we could get rid of the 
Oxford voice and, in some cases, the Ox- 
ford manner also, we should feel some- 
thing akin to the mental condition de- 
scribed by Charles Lamb who once de- 
clared, concerning the poor relation, that 
after his departure you pitched his chair 
into the corner and felt that, for a time 
at least, you were fairly well rid of two 
nuisances. 

But to return to my subject which is, 
primarily, organ news; and only second- 
arily, elocutionary matters. I note that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has con- 
ferred what is known as the Lambeth de- 
gree of Mus.Doc. upon Mr. Hubert W. 
Hunt, the organist of Bristol Cathedral, 
and upon Mr. William Ellis, the organ- 
ist of the cathedral church of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. The musical merits of the re- 
cipients of these distinctions being fully 
and ungrudgingly admitted, the question 
of the desirability of the granting of 
these honorary degrees by a single in- 
dividual, or of the wisdom exhibited by 
the latter in the exercise of such a power, 
become a very serious proposition. To 
the writer it has always seemed a singu- 
larly inconsistent proceeding in a country 
in which so much controversy has been 
aroused, artd so much good printers’ ink 
spilled, over the discussion of the legiti- 
macy of honorary degrees and of any de- 
grees other than those granted after ex- 
amination by or at the British Universi- 
ties. And although it has been urged in 
defense of the Archbishop’s power that 
his exercise of the latter is governed by 
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the representations made to him by his 
advisers, spiritual and temporal, yet even 
this seems to open the door for a certain 
amount of undue influence of a more or 
less personal nature. A wiser plan, it 
seems to me, would be for convocations, 
clerical and lay, to altogether abandon the 
practise of granting honorary degrees 
and, at the same time, to surrender the 
right to confer the latter. 


G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
Gives Recitats DuRING THE SUMMER 
IN THE CATHEDRAL OF St. JOHN 
NEW York City’s great Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, whose nave is 
rapidly nearing completion, was the 
scene of special organ recitals during 
the vacation season when Dr. Farrow 
placed Mr. G. Darlington Richards in 
charge of the music as his substitute. 
In explaining the music of the sum- 

mer, Mr. Richards says: 

“Summer organ recitals at the Cathe- 
dral were unknown before this year. 
The idea originated with a member of 
the Laymen’s Club ( a Cathedral or- 
ganization) who felt that many of the 
summer visitors to New York, and 
especially the students at the Summer 
School of Columbia University, would 
be interested in hearing the large four- 
manual Skinner in the Cathedral, and 
would appreciate being conducted 
through the various chapels, baptistry, 
and the great nave, now being con- 
structed, by a competent guide, capable 
of explaining the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the architecture of the build- 
ing, and the many rich gifts that adorn 
it, after the recital. Accordingly, two 
pilgrimages, two weeks apart, were 
planned, and I, who for five summers 
have substituted at the Sunday services 
in the absence of Dr. Miles Farrow, was 
invited to play the recitals. So large was 
the attendance, and so great the inter- 
est displayed, that a third recital and pil- 
grimage was held, and plans are now 
being made for another series next sum- 
mer. 

“In choosing my programs I had the 
following in mind: 

1st: That probably many of those at- 
tending came primarily to see the build- 
ing, rather than to listen to the music. 
Therefore the recitals should be short, 
and the selections presented, without sac- 
rificing high standards etc. in any way, 
should be attractive as possible. The 
length of the recitals did not exceed 
thirty-five minutes, and.the music played 
was chosen with the intention of making 
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such people desire to come again, and to 
start them on the road to becoming lovers 


of organ music. 

2d: The recitals being in the Cathe- 
dral, only such music should be used as 
would be appropriate in church. No op- 
eratic transcriptions or other music 
written for the theater was employed. 

3d: For the benefit of the organists 
who might come, compositions which ap- 
pear often on recital programs were pur- 
posely omitted, and preference given to 
unfamiliar pieces. The numerous re- 
quests for the names of the publishers of 
several of the selections, by organists 
from distant cities, proved that the idea 
appealed to them. 

“Two minutes before the recitals be- 
gan, one of the Cathedral clergy, attend- 
ed by the Verger bearing his staff of of- 
fice, entered his stall, read an opening 
sentence, the collect beginning with the 
words ‘Direct us, O Lord, in all our do- 
ings, with Thy most gracious favor,’ fol- 
lowing this with the Lord’s Prayer, in 
which the people joined.” 

Mr. Richards’ selections for the three 
programs were: 

Widor—Toccata. Andante Cantab. 

Bach—Walk to Jerusalem 

King Hall—Canzone 

Rousseau—Elevation 
Claussmann—Magnificat 

Program 2 

Richter—Fantasia Am 

Bach— Walk. to Jerusalem 

Massenet—Angelus 

Vivet—Absoute 

Debussy—Demoiselle Prelude 

Boellmann—Toccata Gothique 

Program 3 

Dubois—Laus Deo 

Schumann—Abendlied 

Bonnet—Songe d’Enfast. Magnificat. 

Fotte—Allegretto Dm 

Capocci—Larghetta. Finale. 

One of Mr. Richards’ choir-boys, J. 
Nelson Walter, soloist at St. James’, 
where he has been with Mr. Richards 
for two years, won the gold medal in the 
New Jersey Music Week Contest; Master 
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Walter has broadcast many times over 
WOR and has a large repertoire of 
church and secular solos. 


—AUSTIN— 

The organ already announced for the 
First Congregational, New York City, 
known as All Souls Church, where Mr. 
Bruno Huhn, the composer and conduc- 
tor, is organist, is to be d 3m of about 
50 stops. The church is now in course 
of erection at 80th Street. 

The Church of the Messiah, formerly 
Redeemer, of Paterson, N. J., also brief- 
ly announced last month, is to have a 3- 
44, which is to be completed for the cur- 
rent music season’s beginning this month. 
The church was struck by lightning over 
a year ago and the former Austin Or- 
gan was badly damaged by water. 

A 4-94 is being built for the Theater 
Auditorium of the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral of Scranton, Pa., to be ready in 
January next. A small lodge room is to 
have a 2-16 Austin. 

At Wernersville, Pa., St. John’s Re- 
formed has contracted for a 2-20, to be 
ready in March next. Mrs. Laura Y. 
Applebee of Wyomissing is the donor. 

The Austin being built for Dr. Tali 
Esen Morgan in Central M. E., Brooklyn, 
is to be a 4-64. Other summer contracts 
are: 

3-35, Church of Holy ‘Child, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

3-20 with provisions for 10 additions, 
Trinity Reformed, Philadelphia. 

3-23, residence of Mrs. Raymond W. 
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Tunnell, Germantown, Pa. 
2-22, Reformed Church, Port Rich- 
mond, New York City, with the dedica- 


tory recital played Sept. 19th by the rec- 


tor’s brother, the famous Mr. Henry S. 
Fry of Philadelphia. 

2-15, Kings Highway Congregational 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Herbert L. Doane. 
organist. 

8-28, First M. E., Somerville, N. J. 

2-11, Hydewood Park Baptist, North 
Plainfield, N. J. 

2-11, Holy Sacrament Episcopal, High- 
land Park, Pa. 

2m Chorophone type, Ail 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 

2-20, St. John’s Reformed, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Mrs. Laura Y. Applebee, donor 

2-14, St. John the Baptist, Brooklyn 
N. Y., Mr. J. V. Macdonough, organis' 

2-11, St. Francis’, Rutherfordton, N. C 

2-9, Chapel of the First Unitarian, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Church already has 
a 3m Austin. 

This list shows why the Austin Organ 
Company is not down-hearted; also why 


Saints’ 








Haro_p TowER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. MaArxk’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 














THEODORE STRONG 


Radio Organist 
NBC and KPO — San Francisco 
Organist, Fifth Scientist Church, 
San Francisco 


Address: Organ Department 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 











ABRAM Ray TYLER 


A.G.O. 

Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 




































ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 


Christ Church Cathedrai House, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Harry A. SYKES 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 











PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O, 


Teacher of | 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 
New Haven, Conn. 





Coen 














FREDERICK M. SMITH 


A.A. G. O. 


NEW STRAND york 
CITY 


INSTRUCTOR 


WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 


Epwin LyLes TAYLor 
F.A.G.0. 
FOX WEST COAST 
THEATRES 
Res.: 1250 S. Western Avenue, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemirgton, N. J. 











as 

















GERALD F.. STEWART 
Organist-Choirmaster, 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Director of Chorus, 


Watertown Morning Musicales 


Address: 
Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 














LoutsE C. Tircoms 
F.A.G.0. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church of the Holy Communion 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College 














Saint Charles, Missouri 
2 





CARL WIESEMANN 


Recitals — Instruction 


Organist-Choirmaster, St. 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 


Assistant Director, St. 
Mary’s Institute of Music, 
Organist, 


Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
Dallas, Texas 
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Mr. Herbert Brown of the New York 
office did not take any vacation this sum- 
mer other than his regular week-end ex- 
cursions on his own 45’ yacht through the 
\arious waters surrounding the Metro- 
polis and its suburbs. The 4-94-3912 
Austin being built for the Scottish Rite 
of Scranton is the exclusive specification 
of Mr. Brown himself; it will be repro- 
duced in these pages in a later issue when 
Mr. Brown’s many friends (Philadel- 
phians please note) will be invited to “do 
tieir worst.” 











San Francisco 
By WALTER B. KENNEDY 








if ’ 
Official Representative 








AMONG THE NOTABLES to visit our district 
during the past few weeks was Frank H. 
Sealy, Warden of the Guild. Mr. Sealy 
was the guest of William W. Carruth, at 
his Abbey Studio, in East Oakland, and 
brought tidings of the recent convention 
at Memphis, and, I am certain, stirred 
every one’s ambition to be present at the 
next National meeting of the clan. 
William J. Kraft, recently of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has transferred his activities to 
Berkeley. He has assumed the post va- 
cated by Prof. F. B. Strickland at the 
University of California, during Mr. 
Strickland’s absence in Europe. Mr. 
Kraft’s recital at the First Presbyterian, 
Oakland, last year, was one of the out- 
standing events of our organistic season. 
The organ for Crocker Memorial 
Chapel of Grace Cathedral, San Francis- 
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co, awarded to The Aeolian Company, 
will make the second sizable organ to be 
erected in this city by Aeolian within the 
year. Theodore Strong, the local repre- 
sentative of the firm, is “strong” for his 
organ, and he rightly deserves the credit 
for obtaining this contract. 

Raymond C. Robinson of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, alternated with Warren D. Allen 
of Stanford University, during the sum- 
mer months. His semi-weekly recitals 
evoked much favorable comment, and 
won his way into the hearts of scores of 
Western musicians. August 16 he gave 
a delightful recital at the First Presby- 
terian, Oakland, and on August 19 an- 
other program at Calvary Presbyterian, 
San Francisco. Both churches have large 
4m instruments, which provide ample ma- 
terial to work with. 

The summer season here was quiet, 
musically, and in every other activity. 
The autumn promises some interesting 
work, however, and our next report will 
contain an account of some of those af- 
fairs, now in the making. 








Los Angeles 


By Grorce E. TurNeR 
Official Representative 




















AuGuUST saw the completion of the 4m 
Kimball in the beautiful new temple of 
the B’nai B’rith Congregation at Har- 
vard and Wilshire Boulevards. The in- 
strument is presided over by Mr. Carey 
E. McAfee who hopes to entertain the 
local A.G.O. in the near future. 
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The organ and console are in the bal- 
cony directly over the altar, with the ex- 
ception of the Echo— at the back of the 
auditorium near the base of the dome. 
When the Echo is being played it is prac- 
tically impossible to locate the exact 
source of the music. 

The action is extremely smooth and 
instantaneous. The Solo contains a 
beautiful and effective Mellophone, and 
the same adjectives may be applied also 
to the Celeste, Oboe, and Vox Humana. 

Among the many conveniences. in the 
console are the means of controlling the 
expression pedals, so that the organist 
may operate any chamber from any of 
the pedals; the entire organ is under ex- 
pression. There are indicators showing 
the degree of opening or closing of ex- 
pression, as well as warning lights show- 
ing current, crescendo, chimes soft, and 
chimes sustained. Choir signals are by 
the buzzer system. 

Mr. McAfee is also organist of First 
Scientist of Los Angeles. 

Dr. Ray Hastings is back at the Austin 
in Temple Baptist after a short vacation 
at Berkeley and vicinity, where he re- 
ports having quite thoroughly enjoyed his 
first airplane ride. 

Mr. Chester Glen Garden, of Wilshire 
Boulevard Christian Church, had a vaca- 
tion from his church duties during the 
month of August, during which time, be- 
ing also an accomplished concert pianist, 
he was enthusiastically received in a re- 
cital at the Palisades Auditorium in San- 
ta Monica. Mr. Garden is in charge of 
the courses in piano and theory at Eagle 
Rock High School. 

Mr. Sibley G. Pease at Elks’ Temple 
has faithfully continued his popular Sun- 
day afternoon recitals throughout the 
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summer; the warm weather hardly seem- 
ed to diminish the usual large attendance. 

(Los Angeles notes this month as 
above were written by Mr. Leslie Moyles, 
substituting as T.A.O. Representative for 
his friend Mr. George E. Turner who has 
been confined to his bed on the orders of 
his physician. Mr. Turner was rapidly 
approaching a nervous breakdown, which 
his doctor expects to prevent by keeping 
the patient at complete rest for a month. 
In the mean time, the very best of 


wishes). 
—KILGEN— 

September was rather an unusual month 
in the Kilgen factory in St. Louis. The 
plant was completing two prominent or- 
gans for the Metropolis: St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and Carnegie Hall. Lesser 
contracts to occupy the factory included: 

St. Peter’s, Butler, Pa. 

First M. E., Clinton, Mo. 

Dominican Sisters Convent, Camden, 
N. J. 

St. John’s Lutheran, Waseca, Minn. 

Immaculate Conception, Elmhurst, III. 

St. Mary’s R. C., Philadelphia. 

The Miracle Play company has given 
Kilgen another contract, this time for the 
Play’s opening in Detroit in October, and 
still another for the subsequent opening 
in Milwaukee. The Miracle Play has 
been using Kilgen Organs in their im- 
portant openings for the past season. 

St. Joseph’s, Bay City, Mich., has or- 
dered a 3-35 Kilgen, through the Chicago 
office. 

The Church of the Messiah, P.E., at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., has ordered a 3-42 
Kilgen; Mr. Norman Foss of the New 
York office wrote the contract and drew 
the specifications in collaboration with 
the organist of the ‘church. 


DARTMOUTH 
Mr. Homer P. Wuitrorp Has 

OrGAN REBUILT 
The Austin 4m presented by Frank 
Sherwin Streeter to Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1918, replacing and incorpo- 
rating the 1887 organ, has been en- 
larged and rebuilt by the W. W. Laws 
Co. under the supervision of Mr. Carl 
Frenner. Members of the Streeter 
family made possible a new console, 
relocation of the organ for better 
acoustical effect, enlarged space for 
future additions, revoicing, etc., etc. An 
Echo Organ will be later added. The 
instrument now contains 58 stops, 2650 
pipes, and room for the new Echo as 
well as additions to the Solo. 


—CHARLES RAYMOND 
CRONHAM— 

The season at the Municipal Auditorium 
in Portland, Maine, on the enlarged 4m 
Austin, included 40 recitals by Mr. Cron- 
ham during July and August; the winter 
season, when tourists are not so numer- 
ous, calls for 20 Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams, with various attractions in addi- 
tion to the organ. The new Portland 
Symphony, under Mr. Cronham’s baton, 
is booked for three concerts in Portland 
and three in other Maine cities. Mr. 
Cronham presented as guest artist Mr. 
Edwin Grasse, violinist, organist, com- 
poser, in an organ recital in the mid- 
summer. The Portland Music Commis- 
sion has backed Mr. Cronham enthusias- 
tically, which includes also their an- 
nouncement of his new NiGHT oF SPRING 
published by Fischer and three - Victor 
recordings : 

Russell—Bells of St. Anne 

Massenet—Thais Meditation 

Godard—Jocelyn Berceuse 


—HALL ORGAN CO.— 

The “accompanist” being developed by 
the Company is a one-manual pedalless 
instrument of a few registers which gains 
pedal effects by a sub-octave Melody 
Coupler; enquiries have come from 
Mexico and Belgium—showing that the 
American builder is undoubtedly doing 
more damage to the foreign builder than 
he is doing to the American market. But 
let the good work go on. The factory 
reports a full house for 1929 and 1930 
deliveries already being booked. 








Maintenance 
Wm. G. Ochs Geo. F. Ochs, Jr. 


OCHS BROTHERS 


ORGANS TUNED, REPAIR- 
ED and REMUILT 


Chimes Installed 
Blowers Installed 
Emergency Service 
DAY and NIGHT 
Old Organs Modernized 


440 East 148th St., New York City 
Washington Hgts. 7249 
Mott Haven 0807 
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Historic Churches of the World 


By Rosert B. Lupy 
7 x 10, 325 pages, profusely illustrated 


$5.00 


The publisher’s edition has been sold; the Author’s supply was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire; only a few. copies remain. 
A delightful reference work (by a hotel proprietor and business 
man) in story and picture, covering Europe and America. A 
book you will cherish and oft refer to. 
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“Art of Organ Building” 

by Audsley 
There were 1250 copies of this monu- 
mental work published in the first and 
only edition and then the plates were 
destroyed. The price rose from $30 to 
$50, $75, and finally to the present price, 
$100 a set for the perfect de luxe auto- 
graphed edition in new and’ unused 
copies. There are only a few sets avail- 
able. No effort is being made to sei! 
them. This notice is printed merely for 
the convenience of any who may be in- 
terested. Enquiries may be addressed 
to Organ Interests, Inc., 467 City Hall 
Station, New York, N. Y. 


OXFORD University Press will spon- 
sor for the third season the New York 
Bach Cantata Club and announces a lec 
ture tour by C. Sanford Terry who wil! 
also lecture on The Church Choral in 
— Usage, with illustrations by 4 
choir. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed copies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, Tic: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS by Waldo Selden 
Pratt, $6.00; Revised and enlarged version, 1924; 1,450 articles, 7,500 
persons, 235 community records, etc. etc.; 6% x 9%, 976 pages, il- 
lustrated. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 84, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, $6 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 
in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
= organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 

MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages, 5 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7%. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER ©F ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative :naterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 

STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 
Serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give iliustrated instructions, and then fol- 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 


low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth of new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artiur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessuns in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wita child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 
BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 


pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, & pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘“well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 6th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


All of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week: 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, but books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.10 each. 

FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautiful 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.00. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Zdward Road, New Barnet, Herts, England. 


Send all orders direct to ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 CITY HALL STATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SS, 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this Issue.) 


*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 

*ANDREWS, J. Warren 

ATHEY, Edith B. 

Hamline Methodist Church, 

Washington, D. C. 

*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 

*BAUMGARTNER, H. Leroy 

BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 

Concert Organist, Teacher. 

American Conservatory of Music. 

Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 

*BEACH, Theodore 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 

ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 

Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 

Tll. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H. 

Theory Dept., Cons. of Music, Baldwin-Wal- 

lace College, Berea, O. 

7217 Euclid Ave., Oleveland, Ohio. 
*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 
*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
Dean, College of Music, Ottawa University; 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., 3219 Lexington Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

*CRONHAM, Charles Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

CUSHING, John 
Instruction, Recitals, Conducting. Organist, 
Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y., and Temple 
Oheb Sholom, Newark, N. J. Studio: 2 Mil- 
ton Road, Rye, N. Y. (Rye 1371-W) 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

of Organ, University of Minnesota; Or.- 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio, 26 Dyer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FARNAM, Lynnwood 

49 West 20th St., New York. 

*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 

*FRANCIS, J. Henry 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GRANT, George W. 

*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

*GROSS, Francis V. 

*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 

*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 

HOPKINS, Edward Cadoret 
Organ Expert and Organist. 

Specification Counsel, 

433 East 10th St., Long Beach, Calif. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
HUGHES, J. Wesley 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 

*JOHNSON, Julius K. 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 

ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 

Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 

Boston (1915); 

76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 
MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A-G.O. 

Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 

of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 


*MUELLER, Carl F. 

MUELLER, Harry Edward 
Recitals; 
First Presbyterian Church; 
Huntingten, W. Va. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 
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*NEVINS. Willard Irving 
O’SHEA, John A. 
St. Cecilias Church; 
Mus. Dir., Boston Public. Schools; 
6 Regent Circle, Brookline, Mass. 
*PEARSALL, John V. 
PEASE, Sibtey G. 
Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 
Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 
Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, og Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 
ROSE, Arthur, M. A:, Mus. Bac. 
Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 
First Church of Christ, Scientist; 
1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C, Albert 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 
Official Organist, 
The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Frankli 


» n 
Concert Organist; Organist and Director, 
Starrett School for Girls; 
4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 
*STRONG, Theodore 


F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; 

Eliot Congregational Church, Newton (1897); 

295 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. (Copley 

8624-W) 

*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Organist, Church of St. Mary the Virgin; 

New York Representative, “Orgoblo” (See 

Adv.); 539 East 138th St., New York, N. 

Y. (MOThaven 7264) 

*WIESEMANN, Carl 
*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 


and Teachers 














AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
DEL CASTILLO THEATRE SCHOOL 


36 Loew’s State Theatre Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 Bast llth St., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 








Publishers 

















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, 3. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY *. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Builders 




















AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AUSTIN ORGAN 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 
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BENNETT ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Rock Island, Ill. 
BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 
DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Door, 4348 W 3d St. 
HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall — Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main Omce: 4016 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il).; 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio; 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Houston, Texas: 331 West 20th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 323 Plymouth Bldg. 
New York: Steinway Hall, 113 57th St. 
Omaha, Neb.: 1510 Davenport St. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. I., N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 1204 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
ITLCHER, Henry -Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 915. 
REUTER — co. 
Lawrence, Kansai 
ROCHESTER ORGAN co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N.. Y. 








Organ Architects 




















¢Definitely allied to one Builder. 


BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 
333 Central Park West, New York City. 








Equipment and Various | 











DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Percussion instruments, 
4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Blowers, 
Lansdowne, P: 
KOHLER-LIEBICH Co., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 
3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 


See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians | 


and Rebuilders | 

















MO Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
HS BRO 


RS 
440 East 148th St., New York. (MOThave: 
0807) 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Chur¢h organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 
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ORGAN ARCHITECT 


Wm. H. Barnes 


Consultations - Specifications-Superintendence 
Examinations - Solutions - Conferences 


The organs in twenty-five churches 
throughout the country were built or 
are being built from specifications 
either prepared by Mr. Barnes or in- 
spected and adapted by him to suit 
the building, the acoustics, or the 
purpose most in mind. Money 
saved beforehand is better than ad- 
ditional cost for remedies. 


Inquiries invited—Address: 


WILLIAM H. BARNES 


1104 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 





From sea to sea— 


In the cold North 


or steaming Tropics— 


In Church, Theatre, 
| Mortuary Chapel, or Home 


THE HALL ORGAN 


Gives Lasting Satisfaction 





The Hall Organ is built by master craftsmen. 


Every part is constructed of the choicest materials, 
in our own factory at West Haven. 


The Hall Organ is designed for the place where 
it will enduringly stand. 


{t has simplicity of construction; extraordinary 
durability; utmost ease of playing complete ac- 
cessibility; and rich, full, and churchly tones. 


We invite you to examine and listen to the HALL, 
and to visit our factory. 


THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


Bnilders of Pipe Organs for Thirty Years 


WEST HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
17 East 42nd Street, New York 
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ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


467 City Hall Station 
- EW YORK, 2. y. 





Art of Photoplaying 


By May MESKIMEN MILLs 


board-cover $10.00 net prepaid 


SUBJECTS SUBJECTS 


Abyssinia Baby Cry 
Achula Brass Band 
Actors and Actresses Bumps and Falls 
Accessory Stops Burlesque 
Accordion Calistenics 
Acoustic Cannon Shots 
Acuta Cat Meow 
Adagio Clock Strike 
Adieus Coquetry 
Aeoline Court Scenes 
Aeroplane Cuckoo 
Aesthetic Dancing Dog Bark 
Aesop’s Fables Embarrassment 
Africa or Cannibal Fade-Outs 
Aftermath Flash-Backs 
Agitation Flirting 
Agitatos Frogs 
Agony Ghosts 

etc, etc. 


The first column gives a reproduction of the actual 
index; the second gives subjects at random from two 
pages of the index; together they show the marvelous 
wealth of material in the book. We unhesitatingly 
recommend it to all beginners in theater work, to all 
who contemplate theater work, to all who would more 
intelligently enjoy the theater, and to all theater or- 
ganists who feel the desire to keep themselves ever 
young, ever interested in their delightful art. Not an 
unusually large book, not unusually well printed; but 
worth five times its price. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 CITY HALL STATION NEW YORK, N. Y 
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Francis J. O’Brien, 
prominent organin. 
structor and recitalist 
of Philadelpia, Pa. 


Franas J. 


O’Brien 
—writes of the Klin Sade: 


CeThe recitals that I have played on your organs, and my personal 
experience in the churches that have called me in to pass on your 
instruments, impel me to state unqualifiedly that Kilgen Organs are 
the finest instruments made today. 


Had I previously been acquainted with the quality of your organs, 
every one of the many instruments selected on my. recommendation 
during a professional career of over thirty-seven years would have 
been a Kilgen...Heartiest congratulations on your artistic work and . 
best wishes for your continued success... 6s ee ee eee ee 





It is indeed noteworthy that the strongest endorsements of 
Kilgen Organs come from the recognized masters of pipe 
organ technique—from famous artists who have scaled the 
heights. Sensitive to a thousand details which might escape 
the ordinary critic, the genius of these music masters finds 
rare delight and complete satisfaction in the Kilgen. 


Nearly three centuries of experience provides the background 
for the Kilgen craftsmanship of today. From all this constant 
striving for prefection has come the masterpiece of instruments 
which evokes such generous tributes as this from the world’s 
greatest organists. 


ilqer GEO. KILGEN & SON, INC. 
Choice t 





4012 N. UNION BLVD,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
e Masters Pipe Organ Builders for 289 Years 
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